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Professor Andrew R. Morehouse 
1895-1953. 

Through his profound religious belief, his 
tolerance, and his generosity, he exercised 
a beneficial influence on his students, his 


colleagues, and his numberless friends. 


Many sought his help; few left him without 


receiving solace. 


YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


WiTH THE NExt Issug, Yale French Studies will return to the capable 
direction of Kenneth Douglas. The present editor extends his thanks to 
contributors and friends who have made his tenure so pleasant, as well 
as his best wishes to Professor Douglas. 


THE SUBJECT treated in the forthcoming number (Spring-Summer 1954) 
will be Romanticism. This will be the thirteenth issue of Yale French 
Studies and will mark the beginning of their seventh year of existence. 


B. DE BOER is our agent with exclusive right of distribution to the 
New York bookstore trade. He is also entitled to solicit business from 
bookstores located elsewhere. His address is P. O. Box 761, Hoboken, 


New Jersey. 


Two NEw VoLuUMES will appear soon im the French Series of Yale 
Romanic Studies. Written in French and published by the Presses uni- 
versitaires de France and the Yale University Press, they are: 


DIDEROT ET “LA RELIGIEUSE” par Georges May 
STENDHAL ET LA. VOIE OBLIQUE par Victor Brombert 


WE REPEAT for the convenience of our readers the new address of 
T. Bieber’s French Book Store: 146 Mohegan Avenue, New London, 
Connecticut. 
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RAISSA MARITAIN 


Three Poems from 
Portes de lhorizon 


LA PRESENCE DE DIEU 


Quand nous sentons Votre présence nous envahir 
Nous submerger 

Nous connaissons que Vous seul pouvez tenir ensemble 
Notre coeur et nos os , 

Cet envahissement de connaissance pure de toute image 
Et de toute abstraction 

Divine en sa nature 

Ferait éclater nos liens en un instant 

Si Vous ne les gardiez unis 


Ah! comment subsister en telle connaissance 
Sans liberté de Vous joindre 4 jamais. 


COMME ON MEURT 


O douloureux repos 6 pure inconnaissance 
Dieu présent mais voilé 
Du voile éblouissant de Vos Mystéres de Votre essence 


Aimant de toute créature 

Et l’ame que Votre Esprit attire 

Vous méme étes présent et seul en elle 
Vous Dieu caché 

Que nul de Son vrai Nom n’appelle 


Elle n’a pour Vous parler que son souffle et sa plainte 

Elle éprouve d'une crainte sacrée 

L’oeuvre que Vous accomplissez dans les profondeurs 
ou elle s’ignore 

Elle gémit comme I’arbre qui va tomber 

Comme on meurt 


RAISSA MARITAIN 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


When we feel Your Presence invade us 
Submerge us, 

We know that You alone can hold 
Heart and bone together. 

This inrush of knowledge, free from image 
And abstraction, 

Divine, divine in nature, 

Would suddenly break our substance apart 

If You did not weld us into unity. 


How to subsist in such a knowledge 
And not be free to join You for ever. 


AS ONE DIES 


O painful repose, O pure unknowing, 
God present but concealed 
Under the dazzling veil of your Essence and Mysteries. 


Magnet of all creatures, 

In the soul your spirit attracts 
You are t, You alone, 
You hidden God whose Name 
No one can spell. 


To speak to You she has only her breath and moan. 
She suffers with sacred dread 

The work You carry forward in the depths 

Where she knows herself not. 

She wails as does a tree about to fall, 

As one dies. 
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DE PROFUNDIS 


Dieu mon Dieu la distance entre nous n’est 
pas tolérable 

Montrez-moi le chemin droit et nu et tota- 
lement véritable 

Le chemin de mon Ame 4 votre esprit sans 
aucun intermédiaire 

De ce que les hommes ont construit entre 
le ciel et la terre 

Je suis pauvre et dépouillée et tout me blesse 

Tout est trop dur de ce qui se dit et trop 
humain pour ma détresse 

La douleur m’a ravi mon enfance 

Je ne suis plus qu'une Ame en deuil de sa 
joie 

Dans la terrible et stricte voie 

Ou vit a peine l’espérance 

Tout juste de quoi lever les yeux vers vous 
et ma solitude est totale 

Et ces ténébres sont sur moi comme une 
pierre sacrificielle et tombale 

Comment avoir accés auprés de vous par 
dela les symboles 

Et connaitre sans nulle erreur la vérité de 
votre Parole 

Tout ce qui se dit de vous parait sacrilége 

Et ce que vous-méme avez prononcé par nos 
mots un mystére infini le protége 

Et pendant que vous vous enveloppez de 
toutes ces ombres 

Le monde que vous avez fait resplendit de 
ses étoiles sans nombre 

Et le vertige de l'abime saisit mon ame 

Et je crie vers vous mon Dieu 

Du fond de I’abime. 
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RAISSA MARITAIN 


DE PROFUNDIS 


God my God the distance between us is 
not endurable, 

Show me the path, straight 
boundlessly true, 

From my soul to Your spirit—without the 
screen 

Of anything men have raised between earth 
and heaven. 

I am poor and divested and everything 
wounds me, 

All that is spoken is too hard 

And too human for my distress. 

Pain has torn away my childhood from me 

I am only a soul mourning her joy, 

In the terrible and strict way 

Where hope is just alive. 

Barely enough to raise my eyes to You! 
And my loneliness is total, 

And this darkness weighs upon me as a stone 
sacrificial and sepulchral. 

How can one draw near to You beyond all 
shadows 
And know unerringly the truth of Your 
Word? 

Whatever is said of You seems a sacrilege, 

And what You uttered through our words 
is sheltered in infinite mystery 

And while You veil Yourself in all these 
shadows 

The world You have made shines with its 
countless stars, 

And the dizzy abyss grips my soul 

And I cry unto You, my God, 

From the depths of the abyss. 


WE EXPRESS warm thanks to Raissa Maritain for permission to print 
her English and French versions of her poems. 
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HENRI PEYRE 


Friends and Foes of Pascal 
in France Today 


For several centuries Pascal has filled, in French life and sensibility, a 
twofold part which remains unparalleled among writers of other nations. 
He has been the favorite intercessor for religious persons of all confes- 
sions; and an even more potent intercessor for those unbelievers who, 
having some inclination or some will to believe, had to resort to an 
apostle who seemed to have doubted before, or while, he embraced re- 
ligion. Pascal has also stood as the champion of faith with whom all 
negators sooner or later wrestled. “Any philosophy which has not refuted 
Pascal is vain,’ declared one of the most earnest living philosophers, 
Brice Parain. 

As Pascal had lavishly borrowed from Montaigne to turn Montaigne’s 
nonchalance about salvation into frightening flashes of lightning, so have 
many foes of Christianity refused to rest content until they had stolen 
from Pascal the thunder of his unquiet, tragic accents. Many of Pascal's 
most passionate arguments have been, like Laertes’ weapon, appropriated 
by the very men who were bent upon piercing the fabric of his reasoning, 
and they have become deadly in their hands. Goethe was one of the first, 
in a 1772 article reprinted in volume xxxvii of the Weimar edition of 
his works, to vent his angry conviction that “Voltaire, Hume, La Mettrie, 
Helvétius, Rousseau and all their school had done less harm to morality 
and religion than the narrow and sick Pascal.” Vigny, who was haunted 
by Pascal more than any other French romantic, tried to exorcize that 
fascination with similar outbursts in his Journal d’um poéte of March 
1843. More recently, in Montaigne et ses trois premiers-nés, Elie Faure 
credited Pascal with having popularized and multiplied a hundredfold Mon- 
taigne’s negations, and thus having wrought incalculable damage to 
Christianity. 

Pascal has withstood many enemies. That he continues to be alive 
and feared today is even more apparent from the vehemence of his de- 
tractors than from the tribute of his admirers. Stendhal, who passes for 
the disciple of the XVIIIth century ideologists, remarked: “I believe 
him [Pascal] to be, of all writers, the one to whom my soul is most akin.” 
“Pascal and I,” proudly exclaimed Nietzsche (Werke, xi, p. 387) and in 
Ecce Homo: “I do not read Pascal; I love him.” A recent English volume 
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by William D. Williams on Nietzsche and French literature is centered 
around Nietzsche's Pascalian obsession. The epithet “Pascalian” suits few 
contemporary French writers more aptly than it does Malraux and Camus, 
both self-exiled from Christian faith. 

Pascal has served as a touchstone for so many generations of French 
writers, even before Voltaire singled him out for his attacks, that a 
number of dissertations have been written on the attitude of each period 
or generation toward his thought. Several such works have received the 
title of “The Revival of Pascal” or “The Pascalian Orientation of French 
Thought.” Such orientation has, paradoxically enough, been discerned at 
the time of Maine de Biran, at the time of romanticism, at that of 
positivism, then of philosophical neo-criticism (Sully-Prudhomme, Le- 
quier, Renouvier), then when Lachelier, Boutroux, Bergson opposed the 
cult of science, then when Nietzscheism, Kierkegaard, Existentialism 
became the ruling forces. 

Many soldiers of World War I took their Pascal with them to the 
trenches, as Duhamel, an agnostic, recalls having done, in his Confessions 
sans pénitence, written during the following cataclysm, in 1941. Some 
of them boast that they alone then rose to the right understanding of the 
Pensées. For only then, wrote Merejkowski at the beginning of his de- 
clamatory volume on Pascal, did men perceive the significance of the 
dilemma proposed by Pascal to Christianity: to be or not to be. Pascal 
was also the favorite reading of many in the prison camps of World 
War II. Indeed, never had the Germans read Pascal more avidly than 
under Nazism, as Albert Béguin remarked in “Pascal et l’Allemagne” 
(Revue de Paris, March 1, 1940). To this day, fervent prayers such as 
few saints have ever aroused continue to be addressed to Pascal, and he is 
reinterpreted by those who, rejecting the Christian argument central to 
his Apology, exalt the Existentialist, the Hegelian or dialectic, even the 
Marxist aspect of his thought. 


Our concern here will not be with the fruitful results of Pascalian scholar- 
ship in recent years. A more accurate reading of the text was provided 
by Zacharie Tourneur. Louis Lafuma then revolutionized the traditional 
position of the problem of the order which Pascal might have adopted 
for his Apology, granting that Pascal had reached his own conclusions 
as to such an order. He also brought strong arguments in support of an 
earlier dating of many of the Pensées and expelled from the Pascalian 
canon the Discours sur les passions de l'amour, to attribute it to an 
Epicurean sceptic who had been a suitor of Mlle de Roannez, the Marquis 
d’Alluye et de Sourdis. Marcel Raymond assigned the “Mystére de Jésus” 
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to the months immediately following Pascal’s tears of joy. Jean Mesnard 
cleared up with definitive precision the vexed question of Pascal’s financial 
dealings with his sister Jacqueline when she entered Port-Royal (XVIIe 
Siécle, nos. 11 and 15, 1951-52). Raymond Francis, in a Paris thesis as 
yet unpublished, traced the history of the Pensées in France between 
1842 and 1942 and added a useful appendix on the varied meanings lent 
to Pascal’s key-words. 

Only a detailed bibliographical article could assess the present position 
of Pascalian studies. Our modest purpose will be here to glance at some 
friends and foes of Pascal in contemporary French letters, as one more 
sign that the old obsession of French writers with theological and moral 
issues has lost none of its force. Nietzsche asserted, in aphorism 192 of 
The Dawn of Day, that the French had been the most Christian nation 
in the world because (and he mentioned Pascal) “those Christian ideals 
which are most difficult to realize had become incarnated there.” The 
French free-thinkers thus enjoyed “the advantage of having to fight against 
truly great men, and not merely against dogmas and sublime abortions.” 
Pascal certainly continues to be very much with French believers and 
unbelievers alike. 

Of those two groups, the authentic believers often prove the more 
severe. One could trace a long series of anti-Pascalian Catholics in 
France. Some, like the late Abbé Bremond, who had been a Jesuit, have 
not altogether forgotten or forgiven the Provinciales. They resent the 
disproportionate place occupied by Jansenism in the affection of many 
French Christians and humanists. Pascal’s imperious fascination has indeed 
obscured the fame of St. Francois de Sales and of Fénelon and of a score 
of remarkable XVIIth century French mystics. Others cannot easily con- 
done Pascal’s diffidence of reason and his preference for what—loosely, 
it must be owned—he terms “the heart.” Under the vague term are 
lumped together both instinctive belief and intuitive knowledge. Bremond 
retorted to Pascal’s too famous aphorism that, if the heart has its reasons, 
they are perfectly well known to reason, since they are reasons only insofar 
as reason has made them its own. Mystical theologians, he added, have 
usually known better than to humble the intellect. Jacques Maritain 
similarly denounced the crucial weakness of Pascal: “an incurable diffi- 
dence toward metaphysics.” He deplored that his thought, incomparably 
narrower than that of St. Thomas Aquinas, remained turned toward man 
rather than toward God (Revue Hebdomadaire, July 14, 1923). In a 
severe scrutiny of Pascal's politics, first published in La Revue Universelle 
of August 1, 1923, again in the second edition of his monumental mono- 
graph on Bergsonian philosophy, Maritain condemned Pascal’s heresy: 
trampling upon reason. 
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Bergson himself does not seem to have stressed with especial warmth 
the relationship which might have been traced between Pascalian views 
and his own. He has a passing reference to Pascal as the fountain-head 
of modern doctrines which rank immediate knowledge and intuition 
first, in his little volume on La Philosophie frangaise (1915), but he 
wrote more convincingly on Maine de Biran and on Ravaisson, among 
those to whom he acknowledged a debt. Péguy, in whom Bergson hailed 
one of the best interpreters of his own thought, owed little to Pascal. 
A slim posthumous volume by him, the first one of the Cahiers de 
Pamitié Péguy, entitled Pascal, was published in 1947. It shows Péguy, 
in 1897, powerfully moved by Boutroux’s lectures on Pascal but appro- 
priating Pascal's thought to apply it to socialism. (Some years earlier, 
Charles Maurras had lost his youthful religious faith through the reading 
of Pascal, as he reported to several biographers and especially to Massis.) 
But Péguy soon took issue with the Jansenist admission that some people 
are the elect and others are but God's vessels of wrath. He proudly pro- 
claimed his solidarity with those who are damned. To the Pensées, he 
preferred Polyeucte. 

One year before his death, in a conversation dated September 27, 
1913 and reported in Lettres et entretiens (1927, p. 170), Péguy chided 
Pascal for his excessive fondness for argumentation: “One must produce. 
One must neither demonstrate nor explain. Pascal reasons too much, so 
the unbelievers have him stuck and poke fun at him.” [“lui poussent 
des colles et se foutent de lui.”]. The same charge had been proffered 
against Pascal and all apologists of Christianity by another great Christian, 
whose name is naturally bracketed with that of Pascal, Kierkegaard. 
“Pleading always brings discredit . . . The first Christian inventor of a 
defence of Christianity is a new Judas; for he, too, betrays with a kiss.” 
Elsewhere, in his 1852 diary, Kierkegaard deplored the inordinate use 
made of Pascal's ideas by parsons and professors, who plunder his ideas 
but forget all about his asceticism and his hair-shirt.? 

Among the most celebrated Catholic writers of recent years in France, 
Mauriac alone has professed an abiding admiration for Pascal. As a 
novelist, he was fascinated by the puzzling human problem of Pascal 
and his sister Jacqueline, and even more by Pascal’s dicta on love (alas! 
probably apocryphal). In Pascal’s apologetics, he admired a vision of 
Christianity which exactly fitted Mauriac’s own world, “as a key fits into 
a lock.” He resorted to him as much as to Bossuet in his onslaught on 


1 There is a big work in two volumes on Pascal and Kierkegaard by a Scotsman 
who died in 1944, Denzil G. M. Patrick (London, Lutterworth Press, 1947). It is 
unfortunately a disappointing book. The subject had been sketched more penetrat- 
ingly in a French lecture given by the Danish bishop Fuglsang-Damgaard and 
published in the Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses, x, 3, p. 242-263. 
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concupiscence in Souffrances et bonheur du Chrétien and granted him 
the first place among Mes grands hommes (1949). Still, Pascal’s theology 
left Mauriac cool: and, contrary to the common delusion that he is close 
to Jansenism, Mauriac never missed an opportunity to express his horror 
for Jansenism, which he defines and condemns as “the abuse of human 
logic in divine affairs.” 

Claudel’s vehement disgust with Jansenism is even more outspoken. 
He did once advise a doubter seeking faith, Jacques Riviére, to read 
Pascal as the apostle of the unbelievers and the natural intercessor for 
the French, especially for those who, like Riviére, were little attracted 
by the Bible. But Gide reports (in volume xiii of his Givvres Completes, 
p- 425) hearing Claudel declare that he hated Pascal even more than he 
did Luther. From Claudel’s point of view, Gide agreed, Jansenism is 
indeed a more perfidious enemy than protestantism, since Jansenism 
claims not to set itself apart from the Church, and protestantism is more 
perilous than atheism, for it claims not to part from Christ. In his very 
revealing correspondence with Suarés, published in 1951, against Suarés 
who posed as a doubting Pascal, Claudel upheld the rights of reason to 
prove God efficaciously. In an uncharitable outburst such as mighty 
Christians will indulge in, Claudel, on June 19, 1953, poured his wrath 
on “those horrible people called the Jansenists.” “They were the ‘précieux’ 
of religion, with the worst that the XVIIth century could have which 
was cold, abstract, pedantic, inhuman and dry . . . What a pity that it has 
not proved feasible to exterminate all the pestilential germs of pride, 
harshness and clerical sectarianism which they have deposited on Christian 
soil!” At the age of eighty-five, in 1953, in his “Entretiens avec Jean 
Amrouche,” published in the new Nowvelle Revue Frangaise of June, 
Claudel had not disarmed, and treated Pascal as a theologian and as a 
prose-writer very coolly. 

Simone Weil, who has been preposterously ranked with Pascal by 
over-zealous admirers, hardly ever mentioned him. She must have strongly 
objected to his theology which banished Sophocles and Plato from the 
elect, to his ignorance of the Greek world, and most of all to his style. 
She would, even more than did Valéry, have found Pascal’s eloquence 
and his attempt to move or to frighten unworthy of the stark nakedness 
of expression which alone seemed to her tolerable in prose. Her admirers 
may well deplore it. For the aphorisms of La Pesanteur et la grace would 
reach posterity more safely if they were more instinct with poetry and 
had captured more of the music of the French language. 

The position of Albert Béguin toward Pascal is the most complex 
among the recent ones adopted by the Catholics. Béguin wrote articles 
on Pascal in Critique, in Esprit, and substantial introductions to two 
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different anthologies: “Quiétude de Pascal,” for a selection published at 
Fribourg by Egloff in 1947, and a preface to Pascal par lui-méme 
(Editions du Seuil, 1952). 

In the first text, Béguin, starting from a remark in which Joubert 
had characterized Pascal as “cet esprit ferme et exempt de passion,” 
redefined Pascal's purpose. It was, according to him, to shock man from 
a peace of mind, which, as Pascal the scientist well knew, was no longer 
possible with the XVIIth century progress in science. He thus vindicated 
Pascal against Valéry’s accusation of trying to arouse unjustified fright. 
To the Catholic theologians, embarrassed by Pascal’s preference for “the 
heart,” Béguin explained that “the heart,” in Pascal, should be divorced 
from the romantic acceptance of the term and understood as what we 
could call “the soul.” “The heart is intelligence when intelligence is 
animated and multiplied by love.” He also lauded Pascal for having 
realized that the question of God is not for man an abstract one, but 
“an existential question,” of vital concern to him. 

The second essay strangely blends admiration and regret and betrays 
the embarrassment of many modern Catholics when faced with Pascal. 
On the one hand, Béguin finds Pascal's universe shrunken and disap- 
pointingly narrow when compared with that of Dante or of St. Augustine. 
Pascal belittled and disfigured the Christian mystery. The believer of 
today feels closer to the [Vth century A. D. than to Pascal. Pascal failed 
to explore or to sense the problem of history: he shared the conception 
of Christianity which was that of bourgeois centuries (from the XVIth 
to the XIXth), restrained its realm to the individual conscience, stressed 
its moralizing rather than its spiritual aspect, and “remained alien to the 
concern with time, with human history, with eschatological prospects.” 

Pascal’s metaphysics is thus pronounced to be deficient, and his psy- 
chology also lacks breadth. The Pascalian man is isolated, torn apart from 
the natural communities to which he belongs. Today, the progress of 
the Church has replaced the individual in the city. Man, as Pascal envisions 
him, is far too simple. Nothing is said by Pascal on childhood, on the 
ambiguities lying before the human creature, on the freedom that is 
offered by love. Self-love, vanity, the pursuit of diversion: such are the 
features stressed in Pascal’s psychology. The modern reader of Dostoevski 
demands more complexity. The underlying thought of the Catholic critic 
who directs Esprit is clear: Pascal has force and he rightly stressed charity. 
But he lacked “envergure” as we soon discover when we set him beside 
Dostoevski, Bloy, Bernanos, and, obviously, Dante and the Fathers of 
the Church. Pascal's Augustinism, which failed to extend man’s hope 
for salvation to history and to collective existence, was but mutilated and 
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Thinkers and writers who are not professedly Roman Catholics are 
perhaps more at ease with Pascal. They entertain little scruple about 
throwing overboard a good deal of the Pascalian theology, and they 
reinterpret and prolong some of the more independent views of Pascal 
without regard to dogma or orthodoxy. The Brunschvicg edition of the 
Pensées, whose merits are still praiseworthy, involuntarily lays the stress 
on the thoughts which had been grouped in the first six or seven sections. 
Relatively few readers ventured through the fragments numbered between 
552, the “Mystére de Jésus” and 900 and above. Yet the key to much of 
Pascal lies in the theory of the three orders, most splendidly expressed 
in fragment 793. An able young scholar, Prigent, lately sketched the 
lineaments of a new and far-reaching conception of the Pascalian orders, 
in the last chapter of a collective volume entitled Ordre, Désordre, 
Lumiére (Vrin, 1952). 

Other interpreters of Pascal have been most impressed by aphorisms 
such as these: “We do not display greatness by going to one extreme, but 
in touching both at once and filling all the intervening space,” (353) 
or “The two contrary reasons. There we must start. Otherwise, we under- 
stand nothing . . . and we must add at the end of each truth that the 
opposite truth must be borne in mind” (566). Again, “Faith embraces 
many truths which seem to contradict one another” (862) or “If there 
ever is a time when we must make profession of two opposite truths, it 
is when we are blamed for omitting one” (865). Here and elsewhere, 
Pascal appears as the forerunner of dialectical thought, that is to say, 
of a thought which strains to reach beyond itself and to move to ever 
new positions, seemingly contradicting its earlier assertions in the process. 
Pascal was fond of antitheses and dilemmas, but was not held captive 
by them: there usually appeared a third term, the synthesis, raising the 
thesis and the antithesis to a new plane: faith, grace, charity. 

Jean Wahl, in his Tableau de la philosophie frangaise (1946) 
stressed the dialectical aspect of Pascal's thought, obvious to all post- 
Hegelians. Jules Lequier, one of the most mysterious of the French phi- 
losophers of the last century, the French Kierkegaard as he might well be 
called, had already united Pascal and Fichte in his fervent admiration” 

2Lequier, who lived the metaphysical problem of freedom with an intensity 
literally akin to madness and who perhaps drowned himself as a challenge to 
God in whom he believed profoundly, has recently enjoyed a revival in France with 
Jean Grenier’s thesis (1936). Jean Wahl included Lequier in the series Classiques 
de la liberté (1948). Lequier developed with subtlety and implacable logic some 
of the questions raised by Pascal: the notion that truth for God may have nothing 
in common with what truth is for man; the relations between reason and heart, 
and the problem of evil in relation to God’s prescience. His chief stumbling-block 


was the verse in St. Paul's epistle to the Romans, ix, 13, in which God is q 
as having loved Jacob and hated Esau before they had done anything. 
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Nietzsche subsequently provided another example of a thinker who had 
to feed on contradictions, asserting and negating prophetically in order 
to reach a satisfying expression of his thought. The originality of Pascal 
as a dialectical thinker anticipating Kant, Hegel and Marx has been 
stressed by Robert Amadou in L’Age Nouveau (October 1951) and, 
with greater solidity, by Lucien Goldmann in Empédocle (January 1950). 

The impious coupling of the names of Pascal and of Nietzsche is 
thus often forced upon the analyst of contemporary trends in French 
thought. Even the Nietzschean fascination with risk, from which systems 
of distorted ethics have been evolved, had been anticipated in one of 
the Pensées (no. 234): “If we were not to act except on a certainty, 
we ought to do nothing for religion. But how many things do we 
accomplish on an uncertainty, sea voyages, battles. Then we should do 
nothing whatever, for nothing is certain.” The idea is central to the 
Pascalian wager. Easy as it may be to refute the famous argument on 
logical and on ethical grounds (and of course on theological ones, since, 
if the wager led to God, it would never lead to the God of the Christians 
in particular), it continues to haunt philosophers.* It seems to have been 
a determining factor in the majority of conversions effected by Pascal’s 
apology. 

“To gamble one’s life on a game bigger than oneself.” The formula 
ranks among the most striking ones coined by Malraux. Much of Mal- 
raux’s ideology might well, indeed, be called Pascalian. It is surprising 
that no one should yet have written on “Malraux and Pascal.” Three 
times Pascal is mentioned in Malraux's last novel and the most significant 
sentence of that book has an unmistakably Pascalian accent. “The greatest 
mystery is not that we should have been thrown up at random between 
the profusion of matter and the profusion of the stars, but that, in such 
a prison, we should be able to draw from ourselves images potent enough 
to deny our nothingness.” 

Malraux's volume on Goya, Saturne, proclaims on page 110, against 
Voltaire, the permanent validity of the Pascalian interrogation. In it and 
in his other volumes on art, Malraux, who had asserted at the end of 
his first volume that he would never accept Christian faith, mourns the 
twilight of the era when men could accept an absolute and root their 
art in it. Like Rilke, like Blanchot and many other Europeans today, he 
wants to find the significance of life in and through the omnipresence 
of death. Is a conversion totally unthinkable for the author of Les Voix 
du silence? If ever it were to take place, it might well be under the sign 


5 Three articles at least have been devoted to “le pari de Pascal” in the Revue 
philosophique since 1940: by L. Jeantet in 1940, Dupréel in 1942 and a very long 
one by Lacombe in 1947. 
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of Pascal. Early in 1945 (in an interview published in Fontaine, then in 
Horizon, October 1945), Malraux had aligned himself with the French 
heroic tradition “in which Pascal stood as an essential link,” and he had 
prophesied that recent French writing would “be valued above all for 
its Pascalian accent.” 

In October and November 1945, the Jesuit review Etudes published 
two striking articles by Jean du Roustu on Camus, “a Pascal without 
Christ.” The rumor was then spread in Paris that the champion of revolt 
was expected to join the ranks of the faithful. Camus, however, has 
stubbornly remained in his fortress of “passionate disbelief,’ as he had 
called it in April 1943 in the Cahiers du sud. He was later to characterize 
The Plague as the most anti-Christian of his books. Strangely enough, 
Camus the unbeliever seems to have recaptured the fervid tone, the im- 
aginative ‘élan’ and the passionate anxiety of Pascal, while his religious 
opponents often appear embarrassed by some of the Pascalian positions.‘ 
Through a curious about-face, anguish, revolt, dread have become today 
the monopoly of the unbelievers, who consider themselves as the new 
elect, hunted by the obsession of the absurd. Religion is spurned by 
them because it is supposed to soothe one’s torments too easily or to 
transfer them cowardly to an all-powerful Creator. 

In a nobly eloquent reply to Mauriac, which first appeared in Combat 
on January 11, 1945, and was reprinted in Actwelles, Camus expressed 
his respect for Christianity and his readiness to enter into a dialogue 
with Christians; only dialogue, he has always maintained, can save our 
world from totalitarianism. He then added: “But there are some of us 
in this persecuted world who feel that if Christ died for certain men, 
he did not die for us. And at the same time we refuse to despair of men.” 
Already, in earlier articles of August 25 and September 8, 1944, Camus 
had indicted Christianity for being a doctrine of injustice, resting on 
the sacrifice of the innocent and on the acceptance of such sacrifice. In 
near-Pascalian accents, he exclaimed: “The greatness of man lies in his 
decision to be stronger than his fate. And if his fate is unjust, there is 
but one way of overcoming it: to be just.” 

In the last months of 1946, Camus was asked by a Catholic audience 
to deliver a lecture, which was reported at some length by L. Roynet in 
the Dominican periodical, La Vie intellectuelle of April 1949. He reiter- 
ated there his contention that Christianity signified for many tolerating 


4In the Dominican review, La Vie intellectuelle of March 1949, one may read 
a very curious imaginary conversation between Pascal and Father Richard Simon 
on the meaning of the Scriptures. Pascal comes off rather poorly in the debate 
and is chided by Richard Simon, the exegetist, who explains to him condescendingly 
that “criticism is the art of not loading God with the responsibility for the blunders 
we may commit when reading this text.” 
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injustice and impurity in this world, under the pretext that in Heaven 
absolute justice would prevail. He conjured up the memories of German 
oppression in Europe when many had been “waiting for God” or at any 
rate for a great voice from Rome to be heard. Describing our disillusioned 
post-war universe, Camus added that we are in the throes of violence and 
of power. Through revolt alone can we assert that other values are to be 
preferred: justice, liberty, sincerity. Brushing aside haughtily the Pascalian 
wager on another life and the immolation of the thinking reed and of 
a purely human political order to a wrathful or merciful God, Camus 
concluded: “I continue to believe that this world has no higher meaning. 
But I know that one thing in it has a meaning, man, because he is the 
only being to demand that he have one.” 

Camus, the French moralist who enjoys the widest audience today, 
thus appears as an anti-Pascal or as a prophet of a new humanism, which 
cannot condone social inequities or the theological subterfuges which 
tried to account for such unmitigated evils as the death of little children. 
His first book was a Pagan paean to the enjoyment of life and beauty, 
Les Noces, in which he branded the hope for another life as the one sin 
against this one. He was then confronted with the absurd and with the 
senseless slaughter into which a new Caligula plunged Europe. He fought 
physically against evil while he searched for new spiritual and ethical 
foundations on which to rebuild a world which Christianity had been 
powerless to save. Journalists and many persons of bad faith or with 
scant information having branded him and Sartre as nihilists, Camus has 
repeatedly voiced his sober and constructive optimism and, in a dignified 
explanation published in The Atlantic Monthly of June 1953, he asserted: 
“In the lower depths of our nihilism, I have searched only for reasons 
to transcend it.” 

A century ago, one frequently spoke of Pascal's scepticism, through 
a romantic distortion. Another romantic portrayal, recently adopted by 
Marcel Arland (in La Nef, November-December 1946) and commented 
upon by Maurice Blanchot in La Part du feu (1949), depicted the author 
of the Pemsées as pursued by dread and trembling, kept from sleeping 
by the drops of blood dripping from the Cross. Such involuntary distor- 
tions reveal more about ourselves than about Pascal as he may have been. 
Certain it is that our age is more athi. st for tragedy, prouder of its dis- 
quietude than any age has been since the romantic era. The tragic emotion 
and the anguish, through a strange reversal of positions which would 
have astonished Montaigne, Voltaire and Renan, have become the mark 
and almost the monopoly of those who spurn the solace of faith. It is to 
them that Pascal speaks most movingly. Claudel may well have been right 
when, in his recent dialogue with Jean Amrouche, he stated that he, having 
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known Catholicism from the inside for decades, had hardly stood in 
need of Pascal. He left the recourse to that intercessor to the people who 
have no notion of religion and need to go through a phase of Pascalian 
pessimism and scepticism before they are enlightened. 


IT WOULD be easy to write lyrical prose concerning Henri Peyre’s vast 
bibliographical knowledge and critical acumen. Let the essay above speak 
for us. 
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Psichari and God 


The story of Ernest Psichari, like any other story, can be told in a number 
of ways. It is worth telling, even though nowadays his name is seldom 
heard; and it is worth telling the more, because it combines to an unusual 
degree the particular and the universal. The particular, in the circum- 
stances and the problems peculiar to a man of his name and generation, 
and the universal in the perplexities and pains common to many men. 

It would have been presumptuous to write of “God and Psichari.” 
But if we try to write of “Psichari and God,” it will not be to the exclu- 
sion of more mundane matters. For men may come to God by many ways, 
and we hope to show that Psichari came to his God somewhat unexpect- 
edly. He had been looking for a God for a long time, but not for the 
God of the Catholic Church. This God, he “fled him down the nights 
and down the days,” only to surrender at last in relief and surprise. The 
partial resemblance between his story and that of Francis Thompson's 
hero has struck others, and awareness of the parallel is apparent in Mr. 
W. Fowlie’s recent work (Ernest Psichari, New York, 1939). 

Ernest Psichari was born in 1883, the heir of a great house. Car Paris 
a ses familles comme Florence eut les siennes, et ses maisons non couron- 
nées de tours n’en abritent pas moins des factions guerriéres. (C. Péguy, 
Victor-Marie, Comte Hugo, p. 233). By his mother, Noémie, he was 
the grandson of Ernest Renan, and the heir of the republican and anti- 
clerical tradition enshrined in that name. His father, Jean Psichari, of 
Greek descent, was Professor at the Collége de France, and a noted 
philologist. 

Ernest was baptized according to the Greek Orthodox rite to please 
the paternal grandmother, an old lady of strong orthodox opinions; but 
the baptism was regarded merely as a convenient formality, and the child’s 
religious education, if we can call it that, went no farther. It seems, indeed, 
as if the family had no religious convictions. The question of baptism 
was a matter of indifference and, if it pleased someone, the rite could be 
accepted as easily as it could be ignored. Jacques Maritain tells us that 
the Psichari family lived by high moral standards, but avoided metaphys- 
ical issues, denied metaphysical certainties, and tried to ignore the fun- 
damental opposition of conflicting intellectual principles. There was 
no hostility to Christianity, but a feeling that one could and should get 
the best out of it, and then go beyond it, indeed rise above it. There was 
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no doubt in the minds of many liberal and progress-minded men and 
women in those days that this was possible. 

About 1898 or 1899, Ernest met Jacques Maritain. Maritain was one 
year older, and in a higher form at school, but the two boys met nearly 
every day, talked endlessly, and became such friends that Psichari could 
tell his father: “Jacques and I are as one. What he thinks, I think. What 
he does, I do. What he feels, I feel.” 

To begin with, what Maritain thought was largely socialism, and 
through him Ernest soon met Charles Péguy, a second great influence in 
his life. In 1899, Péguy was still fresh from the fervors and the battles 
of the Dreyfus Affair, and Psichari could share in enthusiasms which were 
perfectly fitting for a young man of his age and lineage. There was the 
“Licence” to prepare, but this did not hinder him from following the 
courses of Bergson at the Collége de France. Like his friends, Maritain 
and Péguy, Psichari was exhilarated by the great teacher whom all Paris 
went to hear. Bergson pulled down the accepted scientist and materialist 
ideas, and by his insistence on instinct suggested a philosophy of free 
will. Such a philosophy would allow an important place to such intangi- 
bles as the human spirit; it would no longer exclude the possibility of 
a personal discovery of absolute truth. 


To young men who had been fed on the rational uncertainties, on 
the scientistic scepticism of the post-1871 reaction, this was a hopeful 
creed. Quite apart from its real worth, which was great, the teaching of 
Bergson benefited from the swing of the pendulum of popular taste, 
from doctrines of doubt towards doctrines of certainty. 

But the very real ferment of thought which we now note in France 
at the turn of the century, was more real than apparent. And to many 
contemporary observers the years which succeeded the excitements of 
1898 were a record of hopes betrayed. In his volume on “Péguy and the 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine,” (trans. Ruth Bethell, London, 1946) Daniel 
Halévy gives his impression of the atmosphere of 1902: 

“All the enterprises that sprang into being under the inspiration of 
the Dreyfus affair were dying of inanition: adult schools and revolution- 
ary reviews faded away; the workers who were nationalists in their own 
way withdrew into their own class and chose to fight their own fight, 
bidding their intellectual counsellors be off. All by itself, like a smoky 
torch, the small firebrand of the Cahiers burnt on.” 


In the light of the Cahiers, in the light of events, the socialism of 
Péguy changed. It did not change, in fact, so much as find itself. It was 
a national socialism, in the literal sense of that term, and an intransigent 
faith in France, the French people, and the impossibility of compromise. 
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The influence of the older man on the younger was very real. Psichari 
himself would write to him later: “You know that in your footsteps and 
chiefly under your influence I followed the same evolution as yours 
before the great events of our time, and that in my own humble way I 
also passed through all your stages.”* 

Certainly the younger man felt the influence of his friend in his 
evolution away from the politics of socialism, in his disgust with politics 
as a whole, in his search for France in other, purer, guises. It was this 
growing concern for France, for the welfare of France, for his own duty 
as a Frenchman, that eventually led Psichari into the Army. But it would 
be difficult to tell the part of reason in the final decision, and the part 
of impulse. In September of 1902 he had written to Mme Geneviéve 
Favre, the mother of Jacques Maritain, “You know that in my politics I 
have always been violent. Likewise in sentimental matters.” ((Cuvres, 
III, 121). And it was probably under the depression of an unhappy love- 
affair which nearly drove him to suicide that he decided to volunteer 
for military service, rather than wait to be called up a year later with 
his age-group. 

In 1903, Psichari joins the 51st regiment of infantry as a private. 
In 1904, his volunteer’s term of service ended, he re-enlists, this time 
in the regular army. He rises to the rank of sergeant but, impatient for 
action, he asks to be transferred to the Colonial Artillery which promises 
an opportunity for service overseas. The transfer reduces him to the rank 
of gunner, but he soon rises once more, this time to sergeant-major, 
and at last realizes his wish to go overseas. Attached to the mission of 
Major Lenfant, he helps explore and map the region of the Upper Sangha, 
until then uncharted, and returns from the Congo, a veteran of 24, 
proposed by his commanding officer for the Military Medal which he 
receives in March of 1908. He enters the Artillery School at Versailles, 
more to please his family than himself, receives his commission in Sep- 
tember 1909, and soon after leaves France once more, for Mauretania, 
not returning until December of 1912. 

This brief account of a military career does not mention that Psichari 
had found his God. In August 1902 he had written to Geneviéve Favre 
of his “thirst for the concrete.” (CEwvres, III, 117). By September 15, 
1909, he was already thinking of a book that he intended to call La 
Connaissance du sol natal, and which would become L’Appel des Armes: 

“I dream of a story with no love-affair,” he wrote Mme Favre, “somber 
and stern, the story of a soldier. .. . The main character would be the 
1 (Euvres Completes, Paris 1948, Ill, 187. References to Psichari’s letters and 
works throughout will refer to this edition. Particular letters, indicated merely by 


their dates, may be found in Lettres du Centurion, published in the third and last 
volume of the Cuvres. 
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army, that ancient institution which binds us to the past, always the 
same, always true to itself, whose beauty rests in its immutability. The 
army, ever isolated, not mixed with the nation but above it, dominating 
it with its immeasurable pride. . .. What a shock for our time, what a 
slap in the face for those who preach concessions! The army would be 
standing there, not modern at all, with the role, the high mission of 
safeguard which the Church had in the past, and which it can have 
no more.” 

Psichari had found his Church—the army. He had found his faith— 
the discipline of a soldier. He already knew himself to be “of those who 
burn to submit themselves in order to be free.” And, indeed, where 
could he find greater freedom than in the discipline of the army? There, 
he could serve his goddess, France, most purely and most irresponsibly, 
and serve her from afar, where he risked less than ever to come near 
the impure realities of French life. Now he would leave for Mauretania: 

“No place tempts me more than this desert, still almost virgin, where 
a small breath of heroism can still be felt, a little breeze of heroism very 
rare in our time.” 

Psichari was a crusader, naturally a French crusader. But, as yet, he 
was a crusader only for France. Not for the Cross. 

His friend Maritain had been converted; he and his young wife, 
Raissa, had entered the Catholic Church only two months after their 
friend’s departure for the Congo. The news of this step surprised Psichari, 
but did not move him. We find him sympathetic, but in an impersonal 
way. When, in the summer of 1907, the Maritains had sent an image of 
the Virgin of la Salette to find him in the Congo, he had not been 
interested. The experience was remembered later, and figures in Le 
Voyage du Centurion, (CEuvres, Ill, 23) where Maxence receives a 
similar card. He thinks over the message, but the appeal seems too vague 
when all he wants is action. A call to action sounds: “Maxence lays the 
tearful Virgin on the sands, the wind carries it off . . . he leaps forward 
at the head of his men.” 

But the Maritains persisted, and before Psichari left for Mauretania 
in December 1909, Jacques Maritain had given him some holy medals 
to carry on his person. The young officer complained to Maritain’s mother: 

“What shall I do with them? Can you imagine what people would say 
if I am killed and they are found on me?” And yet, he cannot simply rid 
himself of them, treat them as a mere nuisance. “If it was something else, 
I could burn them, or throw them away. But that I cannot do. Honestly, 
I do not know what to do.” In the end, he packs them in his luggage. 
But the new ideas are no longer quite so new, or quite so distant, and 
his attitude in the officers’ mess soon leads his new commanding officer 
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to remark: “It would be strange to see Renan’s grandson converted to 
the Catholic faith.” (A. M. Goichon, Ernest Psichari, p. 163). 

His commanding officer, Colonel Patey, though clearsighted, was some- 
what premature. Once again, not the arguments of friends, but personal 
experiences seem to have been the main factors of Psichari’s development. 
I say development, because the gradual conversion that takes place during 
his three years in the desert is not a jump, not a break, but a logical 
move in a long personal development. The army had been adopted as 
the symbol of that France which embodied all the highest values of 
Psichari’s thinking. But the army had led him abroad into a new world, 
where France was not only the army, but also the Church—the French 
church par excellence, that is, the Catholic Church. Thus, by identification, 
we find Psichari moving gradually closer to the Catholic Church because 
it is France and because he is French. 

One of Psichari’s first interests upon his return to Africa had been 
the Moors, with whom and against whom he would have henceforth to 
live and fight. His letters reflect his interest in the Moorish culture, their 
religious beliefs, and their holy men whose acquaintance he never tires 
of seeking. He is very impressed by what he finds—mysticism impreg- 
nated with averroism as he calls it—impressed, and attracted. 

“If the Catholic religion has its uncontested share of beauty, the 
moslem religion has at least an equal share. What then? It seems to be 
le barrésisme that one has to adopt in the Sahara. No doubt, the two 
religions are equal, but one is ours, that of our fathers, of our race, and 
adapted to our race.” There has been a change of mind between the 
summer of 1907, when the Maritain’s Virgin was left to the mercies of 
the wind, and this letter of July 2, 1911. The cross and the sword are not 
so distant after all. The former may serve the latter, both may reinforce 
France. “Thus, I accept traditionalist Catholics, but less so those who 
‘believe it happened,’ as you might say.” By January 4, 1912, this idea 
has developed further, and Psichari writes to Charles Péguy: 

“In fact, we are all Christians, and I believe that those—of whom 
I am—who have not received Divine Grace, all suffer for this lack more 
or less. They feel that the continuity with the past has been broken, that 
something of the racial heritage has been lost. . . . Perhaps one gets to 
know oneself better for living in the midst of Moslems, for (and here 
he quotes Péguy) a bad Christian is still a Christian, a good Moslem is not. 
It has taken me two years to learn this!” 

L’Appel des Armes, the stern and somber story, had been finished 
with mixed feelings in the spring of 1911, but a letter to his friend, 
Henri Massis, of May 20, 1912, announces a one-act play more in tune 
with the evolution of his ideas. “I think you will like it... It is a 
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Christian drama.” It is La Nuit d’Afrique, in which a patriotic but 
non-christian officer rediscovers the faith of his childhood before the 
challenge of a rival, foreign, faith. Catholic because he is a Frenchman, 
he dies for his creed. But it is a creed that stands for France as much 
as for the Church. 

The decision had been made, but only partially—we might say, only 
intellectually. The barrésiste attitude is clear. A Frenchman must identify 
himself with the church of France. A letter to Mgr Jalabert, Bishop of 
Senegambia, with a contribution for the projected cathedral at Dakar, 
states the final conclusion on this question very clearly: 

“During the six years I have known the African moslems, I have 
realized the folly of certain moderns who want to separate the French 
race from the religion which has made it what it is, and whence comes 
all its greatness... . To the Moor, France and Christendom are but one.” 
(CEuvres, Ill, 233). 

But such a conclusion cannot be final. If truth there be, there can 
be no half-truth, and no halfway house to truth. The army is a halfway 
house to truth; Psichari wants the truth, “not fiction, but reality.” How- 
ever, he also writes to Maritain that he does not “seek in reason for 
reasons to believe,” “having at this moment greater need of love than of 
light.” But if he professed a need for love, he also seemed to remain 
constant in his aversions: 

“What matters above all,” he writes in the same letter of June 15, 
1912, “is to demolish all this intellectual rabble, these sad scholars . . . 
who give our time that aspect of anarchical confusion which is so striking 
when one looks at it from a distance, as I do.” 

The church must still be a Church Militant. It is a church against; 
a church that asserts France, but only an ideal France which has little 
in common with reality.2 For Psichari, the Church, like the army, is a 
great dike against the battering waves of anarchy and confusion.* Maxime 
puts this very clearly in Le Voyage du Centurion. (CEuvres, Ill, 40): 


2 Le Voyage du Centurion, CEuvres, Ill, 13: “Ce désert est plein de la France, 
on l’y trouve 4 chaque pas. Mais ce n’est plus la France que l’on voit en France, 
ce n'est plus la France des sophistes et des faux savants, ni des raisonneurs dénués 
de raison. C’est la France vertueuse, pure, simple, la France casquée de raison, 
cuirassée de fidélité. Nul ne la peut comprendre pleinement s'il n'est chrétien.” 

3 And the faith of the Church is so important, so urgent, that reasonable argu- 
ment must wait on the urgency of the crisis. To Maritain he writes (letter of June 
15, 1912, Cewvres, Ill, 225): “. . . Sams désirer que ce soit un mouvement 
aveugle qui nous porte vers la foi, on peut dire, en effet, que nous sommes en 
un temps ot le danger de la barbarie et de l'impiété est si grand qu’on n’a plus 
le loisir de s’arréter aux arguments théologiques.” Which brings to mind Bernanos’ 
bitter comment in Nous Autres Francais, p. 229: “Ou qu'il entende crier: au feu! 
fut-ce par l’incendiaire lui-méme, tout bien-pensant se découvre une ame de 
pompier. Qu’importe si, casqué en hate, tout essoufflé, on lui met finalement entre 
les mains une mitrailleuse au lieu d'une pompe.” 
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Order and disorder face each other as fundamental patterns between 
which both conflict and choice are inescapable. Maxence must choose 
between them. But the priest and the soldier are part of the pattern of 
order, within which everything is interconnected: “Just as France cannot 
reject the cross of Jesus Christ, so the army cannot reject France; and 
the priest can no more deny the soldier, than the soldier can deny 
the priest.” 

Everything is either black or white and, either way, perfectly simple. 

Amélie Goichon, one of Psichari’s most competent biographers, com- 
ments on his turn of mind: “no philosophical system had ever satisfied 
him, and he had no taste for reasoning . . . In spite of this, he certainly 
used his intelligence, the more so as it was remarkably lively, penetrating, 
and broad. In this way, though it cost him to admit certain dogmas, such 
as the Eucharist, he appreciated in the Catholic order the only logical 
system which seemed flawless in itself, and ample enough to include all 
things in an immense system which held perfectly together.” (Goichon, 
op. cit., 207-8). 

Even so, he appears to have cared more for love than for logic; his 
need was emotional rather than intellectual, just as his revolt had been. 
It was enough that the Catholic order should put everything in its place. 
Psichari’s intelligence, sufficient to grasp the difficulties of the system, 
was also sufficient to bring him to terms with them, and with it. In any 
case, the main issue is still the welfare of France. On August 26, 1912, 
he writes to Genevieve Favre: 

“It is not the dogma which attracts me in religion, but one of the 
forms of that traditionalism to which we must return as quickly as 
possible if we do not want to disappear.” 

Withal, Psichari still lacks faith, and he laments it in a letter to 
Jacques Maritain: 

“Even so, I do not have the faith. I am, if I may say so, that absurd 
thing, a Catholic without the faith. It seems to me however that I detest 
the people you detest and love those that you love, and that I only 
differ from you in my lack of Divine Grace.”* 

For that he will have to wait, and he is resigned to waiting, which 
is all he can do. He must serve the Church, and her eldest daughter, 
France, and have patience. He has taken sides where choice was in- 
escapable: “I take sides with all my heart,” he had written. But, “I can 
take all from religion except my salvation.” 

Then, in December 1912, in the midst of this spiritual crisis, he 
returns to Paris. He is no longer alone in the Desert. When his per- 


4Letter of June 15, 1912. Cf. M. Barrés, Du Sang, de la Volupté, et de la Mort, 
p. 110: “Exécrer un méme homme! Ah! la raison puissante de s’aimer!” 
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plexities are most acute, he can appeal to friends now only a few streets 
away. “I beg you, my dear Jacques,” he writes to Maritain ((Ewores, 
III, 239) “do not abandon me... You alone can sustain and guide me. 
Remember my tremendous good will.” 

He tries to read himself into faith, into understanding; but reading 
is MO use, reason is no use at the crucial moment. “I know well now that 
prayer is the best thing, because I always begin it against my will, and 
never fail to end it in joy and serenity.” At last, he is converted, makes 
his first communion, and can henceforth look forward to the Sunday 
“qui nous permet d’aller dévorer le bon Dieu.” (Cwvres, III, 273). 

But conversion and communion are not the end: merely another 
beginning. The struggle for faith continues, and there remains that “terrible 
obligation to hope, beside which everything else seems so easy.” ((Ewuvres, 
III, 262). There is a new peace, a new contentment . . . But are they 
so new? They are the calm after the storm, but there have been storms 
before, and calms, and other storms. In 1903, the army had provided 
the ultimate assurance, the faith, the freedom of its discipline. In 1913, 
the role seems to have passed to the Church. 

“How wonderful it is to have only one idea, and obstinately cling to 
it, even if it should haunt us to our dying day.” (C£uvres, III, 263). 

And indeed Psichari has adopted the Church as wholeheartedly, as 
enthusiastically, as he had adopted the army before it. “Adopted” may 
be the wrong word, since there is about his whole story an air of the 
flight and the pursuit that Francis Thompson tells in the “Hound of 
Heaven.” In the poem God tells the fugitive “Rise, clasp My hand, and 
come.” The account which Psichari gives of his own experience in a 
letter of August 6, 1913 to Robert Vallery-Radot, indicates that he has 
heard a similar message: “Non vos me elegistis, sed ego elegi vos,” 
and Maxence echoes this at the close of Le Voyage du Centurion, 
(CEuvres, Ill, 106): 

“Mais quoi! Seigneur, est-ce donc si simple de vous aimer?” Whether 
adopted or captor, the Church is now the focus of his life, and perfection 
in Christian life his aim. Estote vos perfecti he repeats again and again, 
and his letters to his friends and guides in the faith are full of echoes 
of the military language which fits in so well with his conception of 
Christian order and Christian discipline.® 

We find him increasingly particular about such devotional details 
as novenas, the rosary, the Saint of the day, or the Holy Office taking 
place on time, and being carried out without undue haste. To his mother, 


5 This language appears in all his letters to clerical friends on the subject of 
Kase. des Armes. Thus, on March 30, 1913, he writes to Father Clérissac, 
“paru ... puisque vous m’en donnez lordre.” 
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who found a certain fussiness in his attitude, he said: “But no, mother. 
You see, what is so beautiful in Catholicism is just the fact that you know 
where you are. And then you know what should be done at a certain 
hour, or in certain circumstances.” (Goichon, op. cit., p. 302). 

His friends also noticed how orthodox he had become. He saw no 
reason why dogma or practice should be watered down, reproached 
Péguy for hesitating to enter the Church, and felt that even Barrés was 
not the good Catholic he should have been. Miss Goichon comments 
(op. cit., p. 270): “He would not admit that one could stop short of the 
supreme conclusion, and even less that one might speak of these holy 
matters and yet hold away from them.” Increasingly uncompromising, he 
turned to Bossuet, in whom he admired the firmness and the clarity of 
the dogma. This attitude, which endeared him to some of his friends, 
led to a break with Péguy. Henri Massis, who knew both men, has no 
doubt that Péguy favored Psichari’s conversion® but, having suffered al- 
ready from the interfering helpfulness of Maritain, he was now to meet 
the dogmatic intransigence of Psichari. To a man used to considering 
everything in terms of necessary and inevitable choice between right 
and wrong, Péguy’s difficulties seemed petty; Péguy’s explanations of 
his family complications, mere quibbles. The younger mind was irritated 
by the older man’s indecision. If Péguy had a problem wife, Psichari 
had a problem mother, yet he had got over such difficulties. Hence the 
impatient tone with which we hear him break into Péguy’s explanations 
to ask, “But why do you not go to Mass?” (H. Massis, L’Honneu 
de Servir, p. 113). 

Péguy’s hesitations may seem over-nice when we look at them now, 
but to Péguy they were real—only too real—and there is no excuse, 
except the flimsy plea of enthusiasm, for the treatment he received from 
friends with whose conversion he could not keep up. But faith has no 
room for compromise and tergiversation, and Psichari was now a man 
of faith. He admitted only the absolute: one absolute. This being so, it 
is not surprising that his next step was to carry him towards a closer 
@sociation with the Church he loved so well, and more particularly with 
the Dominican Order. Miss Goichon (op. cit., p. 267) tells us that, as 
soon as he knew them (and his first confessor and spiritual adviser was 
a Dominican, Father Clérissac), he loved their Order, and the spirit 
which had led to its formation. It was the spirit of separation from the 
world, of prayer, study, the zeal for truth, the taste for the absolute, 
which he admired in St. Dominic, and in the rule of his followers. 


®H. Massis, L’Honmeur de Servir, Paris, 1937, p. 111: “Que Psichari dit se 
convertir, cela ne faisait pas le moindre doute pour Péguy; et d’autant moins que, 
pour une bonne part, c’était lui et nul autre qui, humainement, I’aurait converti.” 
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There is something significant and appropriate in his choice of an 
Order, of a rule. There is once more the desire to submit in order to 
be free; there is, too, the search for completeness, for the absolute and 
the perfect in all one’s acts. Estote vos perfecti. And there is the violence 
of which he had written Geneviéve Favre in 1902, and which is only 
another word for the utter-ness inherent in his nature. 

In October 1913, after a short retreat at the Dominican Convent 
of Rijckholt, in Holland, Ernest Psichari was admitted to the Third Order 
of St. Dominic. Henceforth the grandson of Ernest Renan would be 
Brother Paul, in expiation of the treatment which that apostle had 
received at the terrible grandfather's hands. The importance of being 
Ernest could not be better demonstrated. 

But Psichari was still an officer in the army. His disembarcation 
leave had allowed for his conversion. The leave over, he joined his 
regiment, in garrison at Cherbourg. His life was increasingly directed 
towards his God, and towards the earthly forms and institutions His 
worship took. 

Christian discipline occupied him almost to the exclusion of other 
preoccupations. “Almost,” because the discipline of the Church need not 
clash with the discipline of the army. And behind his service to both, 
remained his great concern, the purpose of his service to his country. 

We cannot pretend to tell, whatever the way by which Psichari came 
to his God, whether in the end his love of God took precedence over 
his love for France. Probably the issue failed to arise. France was the 
eldest daughter of the Church, and chosen above all other nations. 
Psichari’s ideas on this subject are stated clearly in the answer he sent 
to Agathon’s influential inquiry “Les Jeunes Gens d’aujourd’hui.” His 
letter speaks of the high mission of the French race, of the high spiritual 
election which dominated all its story, of that destination, not simple 
but infinitely complex, which is its own. Those young people, he con- 
tinues, who return to the great Christian tradition, will not forget that 
Catholic doctrine is one with true French thought. 

Shades of Gobineau! But, more close to home, this is strongly rem- 
iniscent of that barrésisme of which he had written from the Desert, a 
doctrine more easily identified as Nationalism. It can be found in most 
of the later writings of Barrés, but its essence appears in a short pub- 
lication, La Terre et les Morts (Bureaux de la Patrie Francaise, Paris, 
1899). According to Barrés, a nationalist is essentially a man who relates 
everything to France, and who judges all, even abstract and metaphysical 
truth, in function of the interests of France. The assertion that a thing is 
good or true, explains Barrés, begs the question “with reference to what 
is this thing good or true?” The nationalist knows that the constant 
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reference, the constant touchstone of institutions and values, is France. 
Psichari was a nationalist. 

Albert Thibaudet, with his great understanding of nationalist thought, 
has pointed out (Les Idées politiques de la France, Paris, 1932, p. 15) 
that, from a certain point of view, it would seem natural for Catholics 
to be nationalists. But Ernest Psichari was not nationalist because Catholic; 
he had come to Catholicism because of his nationalism, because of the 
traditionalist value of the great Church. Maxence, his alter ego, had 
spoken for him in this matter: 

“Before the Arab he is a Franc . . . And what could his pride be 
before the Moor—but the pride of a Catholic?” (Cuvres, Ill, 49). 


But Psichari could not stand still; he had to go on from there to 
the logical conclusion, to what Miss Goichon has called the supreme 
conclusion. One is tempted to place this step forward in the second half 
of 1911. L’Appel des Armes had been finished in April of that year. 
On April 10, we find him writing to his mother “Yesterday I had the 
joy of finishing my novel . . .” At this time he seems pleased with it. 
But, seven months later, his mood has changed. A November letter to 
Genevieve Favre mentions it almost with distaste: “How old it is already! 
I would be incapable of saying today what lies within those glum pages.” 
(Gwvres, Ill, 211). Better still, Les Voix qui crient dans le Désert 
(Cuvres, Il, 231) allow us to note that, by June 1911, he had already 
accepted God as his master, and resolved to seek His grace. 


L’Appel des Armes came to displease him more and more. It belonged 
to a life he wanted to leave behind. His advisers knew better. They 
understood that it represented a natural and necessary stage in his develop- 
ment. The book was finally published on their advice, as an act of humility. 
Father Clérissac had dissuaded him even from rewriting it. He would 
make up for its failings by bearing witness to his new faith in other 
works. Le Voyage du Centurion was to provide this personal witness 
of conversion and Truth: “Present-day literature,” he wrote to the prior 
of the Rijckholt Convent, “touches only on the most external aspects 
of our holy religion.”’ For himself, his books at Cherbourg indicate 
no danger of that. The Revelations of Ste. Mechtilde, the lives and works 
of St. John of the Cross, Ste. Gertrude, Sister Theresa of the Child Jesus, 


™He was not himself exempt from this failing. Emmanuel Mounier tells the 
following story in his excellent study, La Pensée de Charles Péguy, Paris 1931, 
p. 135, note 3: 

“Ernest Psichari disait un jour, a un diner d’amis: ‘Que je voudrais étre malade 
pour aller 4 Lourdes demander ma guérison.” Péguy était 1a. Impitoyable, les dents 
serrées: ‘Et moi j’attends encore celui qui ira 4 Lourdes demander la maladie.’” 
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and the Vie spirituelle and Oraisons of Mme Bruyére, abbess of Solesmes, 
buttress and encourage his early inclinations toward mysticism.* 

Yet the apparent is often more influential than the real, if the real 
be hidden. The spiritual side of Psichari’s life was kept hidden, the 
devotional intruded upon only a few friends, evidence of his conversion 
did not appear in print until after his death, when Le Voyage du Cen- 
turion, Les Voix qué crient dans le Désert, and the letters, were published. 
Until then, Psichari the writer was still Psichari the soldier, the reflection 
of that Réveil de l’Héroisme of which Henri Massis wrote in L’Eclair, 
the living proof of France’s warlike glory in that great panegyric with 
which Péguy closed his Victor-Marie, Comte Hugo, and of that Renais- 
sance de l’Orgueil Frangais, which Etienne Rey described in 1912. 

Henri Massis would write of this later, in his Evocations, Souvenirs 
(Paris 1931, p. 215); of the ascendance which Psichari’s military experi- 
ence gave him in the midst of ardent young men who had not, like him, 
“looked glory in the face.” “For the French, in those days, did not all 
have a war wound, citations, or the croix-de-guerre. Heroism was some- 
thing more rare, and rarer too the honors which rewarded its peculiar 
merit.” 

To the highly articulate nationalist minority, Psichari offered a living 
symbol. To Psichari, the nationalist agitation was a necessary stimulant 
for a country which seemed to lack purpose, certainty, and enthusiasm. 
The Church itself could only benefit from the great current of healthy 
and robust ideas whose source was the Action francaise. (CEwvres, Ill, 
294). When Charles Maurras sent him his book, L’Action francaise et 
la Religion catholique, he replied with an enthusiastic letter (CEuvres, 
Ill, 292): 

“You are the only man of our day . . . who has constructed a political 
doctrine that is really coherent, truly great; the only man who has learnt 
his politics not in talking-shops and in assemblies, but in Aristotle and 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

Enemies had accused Maurras of lacking faith. Could there be a more 
absurd reproach, asked Psichari, even from the theological point of view? 
Only those could be condemned who, having seen the light, continued 
to remain in their darkness. Maurras had done his best, but he had failed 
to obtain the Divine grace of faith. All that Christians could do for him 
now was to pray. Psichari had already noted in the margin of his book 
of meditations: “Basis of religious life: pray for those who do not pray. 
Orare in loco non orantium.” 


8 Le Voyage du Centurion, CEuvres, 111, 26: Mais ceux que Maxime recherchait 
d’instinct étaient les contemplatifs, les réveurs des steppes.” 
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There was probably a deeper attraction between Psichari and Maurras 
than the simple sympathy of the Christian for the would-be Christian. 
Psichari, who had sought faith so long, and written “I am a catholic 
without the faith,” could appreciate the attitude of Maurras who admired 
the Church for the very nationalist and traditional reasons which had 
first attracted him too. But he lacked patience for Péguy, who had the 
faith but not, apparently, the courage to act in consequence. Péguy’s inde- 
cision, Péguy’s apparent weakness, seemed unnecessary and dishonest. 
Dishonest because, as he wrote on April 22, 1913, as far as the public 
could tell, Péguy was a Catholic author: “Is this not a comic touch in 
this sad story?” 

Soon, however, the personal crises of all these men would have to 
give way to a greater, impersonal, crisis. On August 3, 1914, Germany 
declared war on France. That night, German troops crossed the Belgian 
border. Twenty-four hours later most of Europe was at war. If war had 
come suddenly that summer, it had been expected for a long time, and 
many had come to hope that the storm would break, and the tension 
be over. A letter in Les Jeunes Gens d’aujourd’hui (Paris 1919, p. 188) 
quotes the words of a cavalryman to his officer, words which are typical 
of the state of mind repeated crises had created: “If we could only have 
the war, and be rid at last of these people!” This leads the writer to 
comment: “Thus, in less than ten years, we pass from a vague interna- 
tionalism, from a deceiving humanitarianism, to a healthy conception of 
the fatherland.” 

Psichari would have agreed; must have agreed. In his last letter, 
written on August 20, 1914, and addressed to his mother, he speaks his 
certainty, and his happy confidence: 

“We are certainly going towards great victories, and I repent less 
than ever that I always wanted the war, which was necessary for the 
honor and the greatness of France.” 

On August 22, two days after the writing of this letter, Psichari fell, 
between Breuvanne and Rossignol in Belgium, where he now lies buried 
in the war cemetery of Rossignol. His epitaph stands in the letter Major 
Moreau, chief of staff of the third colonial division, wrote to Mme 
Psichari after the event: “Duty, as he conceived and accomplished it 
on that day, was duty at its most enthusiastic and heroic.” (Goichon, 
op. cit., p. 359). This had been true all his life. His had been the violence 
of which he had written to Geneviéve Favre: violence in idealism, 
violence in belief, violence that is utter-ness in carrying out what he 
conceived to be his duty. 

In this, he had hewn close to that characteristic of the nationalist 
which George Orwell points out in his Notes on Nationalism—an essay 
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which must remain a classic interpretation of the phenomenon—“the habit 
of identifying oneself with a single nation or other unit, placing it beyond 
good or evil, and recognizing no other duty than that of advancing its 
interests.” (in G. Orwell, Such, Such Were the Joys, New York, 1953, 
pp. 73-4). 

In his life and his work Psichari offers us the portrait of a nationalist, 
He offers us too the story of a conversion which is the more valuable 
for the extreme honesty of the telling. All Psichari’s works are auto- 
biographical, and the story of his progress from the faith of the army 
to the faith of the church is told in detail. 

It is not made invalid by the road which he took, and which to us 
may seem an odd one. In this respect, the conversion of Ernest Psichari 
has the value of an historical document. For his story is also the story 
of other men of his country and of his time who came to the Church for 
reasons, on the whole, similar to his own. Henri Massis, Henri Bazire 
who, with Joseph Denais, took over La Libre Parole from Edouard 
Drumont, passed the same way. Barrés went some of the way, and would 
have gone further if his intellectual honesty had permitted. But the 
greatest of these was Péguy, whom the coming of war alone liberated 
from the perplexities of his situation, and who went to Mass at last on 
the day before he left for the front where he died, as gloriously as he 
would have wished, on the fifth of September. Only two weeks after 
Psichari himself. 

Representative in this particular sense, the story of Psichari is also 
representative in a more universal sense. For those who seek a faith, 
for those who seek a God, even for those who have found them, the 
debates of Psichari are in no way peculiar. The problem of faith is an 
universal problem, the solution of Psichari—“what is most needed is 
patience . . .” an universal solution. 

Further still, the problem arises, can we control those prejudices 
which, useful in bringing us to God, may be prejudicial once we are 
with Him? How far did Psichari’s patriotism alter or shape his Catholi- 
cism, color his understanding of the will of God? How far was his 
Christianity that faith which allowed Christian to preach against Christian, 
and Christian to slaughter Christian, all persuaded of the justice of their 
cause? How far was his Christianity Christian, and how far was it French? 
Where, fundamentally, did his utter-ness reside? 

These are questions we can never really answer, but on which tentative 
opinions may be formed, founded on the study of his letters and his 
works. Should the reader feel that even at the end of his life Brother 
Paul of the Third Order of St. Dominic was still Lt. Psichari of the 
Colonial Artillery, he must remember that a discipline and a habit need 
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time to grow roots. Christianity is as much a habit of mind as an emotion, 
or a reasoned or unreasoned belief. It is the habitual that holds us most 
strongly, and the Christian habit had little time to form, and take over 
the nature of the young enthusiast. 

But, whatever else the reader decides on this account, he must admit 
the consistency of the man’s development, and the man’s thought. The 
“thirst for the concrete” which he announced in 1902, had led him to 
the two most specific and lasting institutions western civilization has 
yet produced—the Regular Army and the Catholic Church. Little more 
explanation is needed, but perhaps another of his statements of 1902 
throws additional light on attitudes and constancies not as rare as might 
be thought: 

“My feelings will always remain as rocks which outside factors will 
never move. I think it is possible to forge an interior life stronger than 
that of the would-be strong men of our time. To live in one’s dream, to 
give oneself to one’s conceptions, does not only seem a great satisfaction. 
It is for me the only strength, and the greatest wisdom.” ((Ewvres, 
Ill, 121). 


EUGEN WEBER, of the history department at U. C. L. A., is spending this 
year in England at Cambridge University. 
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Suares and the Third Kingdom 


There is so much to say in dealing with Suarés’ attitude towards religion, 
and moreover so much that should not be left unsaid, that a complexity 
of notations and impressions is at this stage unavoidable. Were he better 
known, more could be taken for granted. As it is, each track is crossed 
by a thousand others, and the whole pattern is, to use Hardy’s simile, 
like a vast spider-web no part of which may be touched without the 
whole of it beginning to quiver. Since our theme brings us to the very 
center of the tangle, a few threads will be picked as they begin to 
radiate outward but none will be followed to the end. 


For Suarés, as for Proust in his time and for many others, the certainty 
of death long seemed irreconcilable with the will to last. Man wants to 
persevere in his own being. Yet thought, through its mere activity, 
gnaws at his happiness and makes its continuity impossible. The moments 
left to us to enjoy are like the shreds of some cloth that might have 
existed but which we have never felt or been allowed to wear. Contradict- 
ing this feeling that something és just out of reach, denying us the pos- 
sibility of attaining it here and now, one shadow looms greater, more 
disturbing than all others: sooner or later death will crack our little shell, 
and we know it. But since thought acknowledges its own responsibility 
in compromising our happiness, it may also point the way out of the 
absurdity which cloaks the condition of man and which found one of 
its most powerful expressions in Suarés’ early works long before the days 
of existentialism. It was in quest of a solution to this problem that the 
poet set out. 


The nearest and, in a way, the easiest solution was, of course, God. 
But is God a mere name for what man does not yet know, a mere goal 
postulated from a striving, a hunger, a frantic groping for a satisfying 
answer? To this Valéry might have answered yes. There was more passion 
in Suarés’ scepticism. The God he wanted was one through whom and 
in whom the self would survive. No other could suffice. “Sis ut sim, sis, 
sis, sis ut sim”: like the pealing of bells the words ring again and again 
throughout the poet’s work. Thus, religion, which is our relationship 
and bond with God, is the true art of living rising from our most urgent 
need to live, and live in that state where nothing disturbs and everything 
contributes to our inner balance and harmony. This is perhaps nothing 
more than joy. 
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But thought, which in its highest acceptance is man’s faculty to 
organize the world in which he lives and to set forth such laws as may 
account for it, operates according to certain rules. It is indulging in a 
totally unacceptable bit of legerdemain to declare with Pascal that the 
last step of reason “is to recognize that there is an infinity of things 
which transcend it.” Suarés sets too much store on man’s achievements 
thus to abandon the intellectual activity which has made them possible. 
He is therefore able to skirt the pitfalls which others, following a similar 
path and driven by the same anxiety, have not tried to avoid. Julien 
Benda, who has lived with the bugbear of anti-intellectualism for nearly 
fifty years, has never failed to place Suarés among his foremost targets. 
His opposition is, as usual, ridiculous, though he should at least be 
commended for paying more attention to Suarés than the rest. What 
Suarés resented and scored in the resolutely determinist positivism that 
held sway towards the end of the last century, was its narrow optimism, 
its smugness, its certainty that all solutions were around the corner and 
the dangerous sterility to which its attitude might lead. It is of course 
criticism of this kind that led to the Données immédiates de la Con- 
science. And like Bergson (to whom indeed he left all the credit for any 
conclusions concomitantly reached'), Suarés, on the contrary, followed 
with close attention the revolution brought about in modern physics by 
his contemporaries and found in it new reasons for hope. With the help 
of philosophy and science, he was able to catch sight of a solution to the 
problem which existence had never ceased setting in front of him and 
which in turn he had unfailingly projected in his work: the long sought 
for reconciliation between the mind and the “heart” became possible 
in a new pattern which made room for the claims of religion without 
sacrificing reason’s essential demands. 


First of all, Suarés finds in Bergson a concept of art parallel to his 
own. He is in complete agreement with the idea set forth in Le Rire that 
“art's highest ambition is to reveal nature.” In his task the artist is 
guided by that intuition in which all our other faculties participate and 
which is both a projection and an identification. The following definition 
of intuition is given in Valeurs: “A creation of intelligence, which ani- 
mates an emotion of life, in an irresistible drive to eternal presence.” 
Such a statement will appear splendidly concise or irritatingly vague, 
according to the reader’s mood. Attention should be paid, however, to 
the importance of the part given to intelligence. The artist, like the hero 


1Suarés always praised Bergson unstintingly. He felt he understood the true 
direction of the latter's philosophy, and it was on these grounds that he asked in 
1941 to succeed Bergson in the French Academy. His long opposition to Nazism, 
his Jewish ancestry made this a fine gesture. The request was never answered. 
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and the saint, is intelligent because he is an organizer, intelligence being 
that activity of the mind which establishes valid systems of relationships. 
These men create the “world’s miracle,” which is order. They give form, 
and Suarés knows full well that life is inseparable from form. Starting 
out, then, from his own sense of nothingness, but eager to see this as a 
weakness, he reaches the conclusion that only through an act of creation 
(in which charity, ie., the self’s sacrifice, is implied) can the self fulfill 
itself. Nature is man’s raw material for poetry, which is the highest form 
of organizing action. This, I take it, is why Suarés believes there are 
poets in many fields and why he calls them, in a typical phrase, “thought’s 
holy men.” 

The expression of this attitude is very similar, both in vocabulary and 
spirit, not only to the later Bergson of Les deux Sources de la Morale et 
de la Religion, but to Christian asceticism, to which it owes much. Claudel 
had recognized it towards the beginning of the century, as we see in 
the letters exchanged between both men. But he was wrong in trying 
to pull his friend inside the walls of the Catholic commonwealth and 
curb a mind which had to find its salvation in its own way. What shall 
we think of a Catholic who writes: “It is amazing to think that we alone 
own the truth.”? Such a man is a stout Catholic, certainly; even more, 
he is happy. But Suarés could not reconcile in his mind the variety 
of religious experience and the dogmas of a strictly partisan truth. The 
same critical acumen which leads him to question the gods who so 
closely resemble their followers, forces him to admit that if Jesus was 
divine, there has been more than one such messenger on earth. 

Suarés admires Claudel’s faith. He is jealous of it, and cannot share it. 
“I love your faith as much as him who shares it. And even more, because 
it is yours. I see it like a promised land where I know you to be, where 
I am not sure of gaining access, where sometimes I think I never shall 
enter.” The incommunicability of faith keeps him outside, and the fact 
that God, by definition, cannot be described. “Not this, not this,” concur 
the Upanishads and Western mystics like Ruysbroeck. The most that we 
can ever hope to know about Him, barring personal experience, is an 
account of different men’s relationship with Him, usually paradoxical 
in form, utterly lacking in precision, and weakened by the rigidity of 
language. It is precisely a personal experience, then, that Suarés would 
need and requests. “It is not enough to give oneself’—he writes,—‘“one 
must be taken.” In the same way, many years later, Simone Weil refused 
to be baptised without first receiving an unequivocal call. Both of them 
were closer to the heart of Christianity than many of the Faithful, yet 
both needed an inner sign which never came. A miracle would not have 
been enough. For though Suarés was always fascinated by unaccountable 
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happenings, he knew that the mind's non possumus may tempt our 
loneliness but not dispel it. 


This is one of the key aspects of Suarés’ long concern with Pascal, 
in whom he had felt from the start a kindred spirit and under whose 
spell some of his best pages were written. The extraordinary meeting, in 
one man, of scientific genius, corrosive critical insight, flashing gift of 
expression and relentless will to holiness could not fail to attract one in 
whom only the first of these elements was lacking. The Visite @ Pascal 
(1899), the shorter essays Colloque avec Pascal (1909), Notre Pascal 
(1912) and Grandeur et Présence de Pascal (1921) are only the high 
points in a never ending dialogue. Yet a slow change is noticeable in 
Suarés’ attitude, which it would be excessive to call an estrangement (the 
attraction remains strong to the very last), but which does accentuate 
the essential distance between these two minds. To this change, Gabriel 
Bounoure has devoted a masterly article in the Mercure de France of 
April 1st, 1950, under the title “La Derniére Parole de Suarés,” in which 
he comments on the poet's final acknowledgment, shortly before his 
death, that Spinoza was right against Pascal. 


For Pascal, as Suarés saw him, had allowed himself to be taken in. 
There was the wild ring of hope in his faith, rather than certainty. And 
in spite of his attack on reason, the reasonable side of Christianity did 
much to convince him wherever conviction was needed and wanted. He 


_ bound his salvation to the truth of a religion in which he saw the only 


rational explanation of the universe and the condition of man. He even 
used the mathematical argument of probability in his famous “wager.” 
And the truth of Christian religion is witnessed by all the prophecies of 
the Old Testament and all the miracles of the New. Finally, his own 
sister was cured by the Holy Thorn. This personal manifestation of divine 
grace confirms the probability of any other miracle set forth in the 
Scriptures, which he does not want to doubt. For if he should, the whole 
structure would begin to topple. It is Suarés’ opinion that, should Pascal 
have lived a few more years, his intellectual integrity would have led 
him to accept the first results of the new-born biblical criticism and the 
fact that there were no “proofs” on which to rest his faith. In his Colloque, 
Suarés addresses Pascal: “The only object [Biblical truth] your heart 
saved from destruction, our analysis has destroyed. Your comfort and 
our despair have the same starting-point. The mind’s misery is boundless: 
the object which thought now ruins, owed its life but to thought” (Idées 
et Visions, p. 286). Twenty years later, says Suarés, Pascal would have 
had to fall back on mathematics and would perhaps have seen that it 
alone opened the gate to a reasonable hope. 
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This, at least, is what Suarés himself saw with an ever sharper 
certainty. In his school days, he had paid more attention to literature, 
philosophy and history than to the sciences. It appears from his early 
notebooks and letters, however, that he was aware of the work done in 
his time by men like Cayley, Poincaré and Thomson. But it was especially 
after the First World War, when he was already over fifty years old, 
that he seriously applied himself to the study of the most recent specula- 
tions in the fields of physics, mathematics and biology. These informed 
and sometimes confirmed his ideas. In mathematical theory, he saw a 
world where the most abstract ideas assume nevertheless the purest pos- 
sible form, where the mind works with such a unique blending of neces- 
sity and freedom that these concepts lose their meaning and seem to be 
transcended. In it also he saw the possibility of a metaphysics bound 
to a rational principle such as the older systems could not allow before 
the full acceptance and assimilation of the concept of probability. Indeed, 
probability has become reason’s only certainty, and it is in its very name 
that Suarés criticizes the Church, just as Pascal had thought himself 
able to defend it. 

Though the poet lacked a personal God and, for all his willingness, 
could not believe in Him, he felt irritation at seeing Him reserved by 
the Church to its children. And if God is not personal, that is, if He 
is not a Person somehow committed to each individual member of the 
religious community, the Church is no longer of any use to man. Capital- 
ized Man, whom Suarés had described and announced with Nietzschean 
(and also anti-Nietzschean) messianism in the most important work 
of his early years, Voici Homme, is in a state of perpetual becoming. 
His humanity is not given; it is acquired through ceaseless conquest. 
This is one of Suarés’ driving ideas, which draws sustenance from both 
the data of science and his deepest subconscious aspirations. Hence the 
enthusiasm with which he greeted L’Evolution créatrice. It is only when 
each one of us will have risen to what may be called the status of indi- 
vidual, that he will have fulfilled himself. Thus, though there is little 
progress to make in the expression of the ethical goal, there is room in 
each man for ethical self-fulfillment. 

The ideal humanity made possible by the development of science 
and the accompanying enlargement of the mind’s scope finds its final 
statement in Suarés’ last work, Le Paraclet, to which he was still adding 
at the time of his death in 1948 and which has not yet been published. 
It is difficult to speak of this book without knowing what its structural 
organization was to be. By holding to the central idea, however, one does 
not run the risk of misrepresenting it. 

Why the Paraclete? And what does Suarés imply by this specifically 
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Christian term, used only by St. John? The Paraclete, one of the titles 
of the Holy Ghost, is the Comforter, the Advocate, the Intercessor. In 
Suarés’ mind, it designates that accession to full humanity which we have 
just described, the spiritual realization by each individual of his dignity, 
his powers and responsibilities in striving for the highest possible goal: 
eternal life. 

The solution to which Suarés finally comes is the survival of the 
psyche. Between the two World Wars he gave his attention to meta- 
psychical problems, confirmed in this interest by the knowledge that 
Curie, Bergson, Louis de Broglie and many other scientists had not 
scorned them. The evidence seemed to him conclusive: nothing in this 
field warrants peremptory dismissal. On the contrary, in the light of 
controlled experimentation and in the absence of the certainties that 
only the future may bring, positive probability is strong. The scope of 
what is today considered rational will continue to enlarge and to assimi- 
late forms which are still foreign to it, just as the latest scientific formu- 
lations, for example, are far beyond the pale of the Greeks’ speculative 
framework and even beyond the comprehension of today’s man in the 
street. This predicted broadening? explains Suarés’ paradoxical statement 
that the faith of the future will be rational. “The Eternal Gospel can 
only be in the spirit, and according to science, as far as the conquest 
of matter and nature is concerned. The irrational must be made to enter 
the rational.” 

Our life, then, is the opportunity given to us to determine the fate 
of our psyche. According to our actions—and our slightest thoughts 
are actions,—we will live or die. To determine what Suarés took this 
psyche or, as he calls it, spirit to be, we must perforce await the publica- 
tion of Le Paraclet. Offhand, it seems to correspond to the Pauline concept 
of spiritual body, and it is safe to assert that Suarés never strays very far 
from Christian ground. The hell to which dogma condemns the sinner is 
for him nothingness, in other words the complete dissolution of the 
personality for which each doomed individual must bear full responsi- 
bility. What emerges from this doctrine is once again the pricelessness 
and also the precariousness of human life. We come into the world 
with the stakes against us, and this fatality is the equivalent of our 
feeling of guilt or original sin. But, to keep using Sartre’s imagery, the 
chips are never down until we draw our very last breath, and until then 
we will not know whether we have won. Meanwhile, each moment of 
our life contributes to our salvation or perdition, and within the larger 
framework of the race, man is forever becoming Man. 


2 For evidence that here also Suarés’ thought ran parallel to Bergson’s, see 
L’Intellectualisme de Bergson, by M. Husson. 
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We have heard of mysticism without God. Can we conceive of a 
Christianism without God? Suarés comes very close to it. From his very 
first work, Les Pélerins d’Emmaiis (1893), to Le Paraclet, he remains 
just outside the Church with the stubbornness which led to Claudel’s 
estrangement from him, but on that threshold looms the shadow of the 
cross. He believes in a redeeming Christ.* He also believes that He is 
no longer among us. His kingdom, and before His, His Father’s kingdom 
have had their day. The way to the third kingdom, which is the Paraclete’s, 
is now open. Jesus himself has said: “Nevertheless I tell you the truth; 
it is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” 
(John 16.7). Thus, Christ must leave us if the Intercessor is to come down 
among us: this coming too could be called “Suarés’ Last Word.” 

The goal is everyman’s religion, without church. The third kingdom 
will thus be the revaluation of the first two in man’s conscience. “Let 
each one rise to the individual, and the Paraclete will be the home of all 
and their perfection in one.” The Paraclete opens to all the gates of a 
Christian universe. Man has emerged further and further from the animal 
stage. In the course of this evolution instinct, that sufficient knowledge 
inborn in each individual, has been weakened. But through the growth 
of rational analysis and adequate symbol-systems, this same evolution has 
transformed instinct into an independent and ever expanding store of 
experience and knowledge upon which every man can draw. Thus, while 
man cannot live by bread alone, neither can he be content with the faith 
of old. He must have rational knowledge of immortality. This, and this 
alone, thought Suarés, could save the world from mere automatism, from 
the ant-heap and the unholy alliance of the machine-age and the totali- 
tarian state. It was this he wanted to leave as the concluding message of 
a long life devoted to his art: the warning that man through human laws 
can rise out of human bondage, that only by creating his powers can he 
create his freedom. By this concern with man the individual, the bearer 
of his own heaven and hell within him, and by his allegiance to art as 
the supreme redeeming and unending act, Suarés belongs to his time. 
By the nature of his quest, however, he may one day find his place in 
the great chain of heretics who have borne witness, through the cen- 
turies, that religion lives, halfway perhaps between the monk Pelagius and 
Joachim of Flora, who also knew of the coming of the third kingdom. 


MARIO MAURIN, having completed his military service, is now teaching 
at Bryn Mawr College. 

8 He wrote some time before dying: “Whatever the form of my hope or my 
faith may be, I love Jesus, I am faithful to the whole of Christian beauty. It is 


the source of human goodness . . . Like all God's children, I seek my Father's 
breast and I await the Paraclete.” 
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Jacob's Struggle with the Angel 


Until his seclusion in 1921 at the Benedictine abbey of Saint-Benoit- 
sur-Loire, Max Jacob was a central figure in the fabulous World War I 
group that included Apollinaire, Picasso, Satie and Cocteau. Jacob was 
the most colorful and fantastic figure of them all; and so, perhaps because 
they weigh his biography too heavily, the purveyors of literary labels 
have classified Jacob as the chief representative of the école fantaisiste. 
While much of Jacob’s work is mere fantasy, his most important poetry 
is in another tradition, and his deepest intentions justify the comparison 
with Villon and Verlaine. Like his two great predecessors, Jacob was an 
inveterate regenerate bohemian and a Roman Catholic. 

The comparison of Verlaine and Jacob indicates that the very pos- 
sibility of religious experience and expression seems to have been severely 
modified since the Romantic period. At first glance, Jacob presents us 
with a more elaborate poetic apparatus. Verlaine’s rather abstract and 
limited vocabulary seems impoverished alongside the puns, place-names 
and exotic inventions of Jacob. The loose and often chaotic structure of 
Jacob's poetry allows for a dazzling variety of images which is not possible 
in Verlaine’s better-controlled poetry. These characteristics of style are 
typical of Vesprit nouveau, the new movement in poetry fostered by 
Apollinaire. The esprit nouveau and Surrealism, which followed it, de- 
manded that emphasis be put on images at the expense of thematic co- 
herence; and there followed the development, which is now typical of 
contemporary French poetry, the neglect of coherence, meaning and order 
in favor of suggestion, delirium, intoxication with words. The esprit 
nouveau, which masqueraded as an anti-Romantic movement,” was itself 
a continuation of Romanticism. It was Romantic not only because of its 
experiments with form but, chiefly, because it was a movement which 
avoided philosophical commitments. Like any poet, Jacob had to adopt 
the current literary conventions to his own use. As a religious poet, he 


! Early one morning, in a bar on the rue Lepic, Jacob was asked to replace the 
regular entertainer. He did so but not with song; instead, he began to preach to 
the crowd of pimps and prostitutes about the joys of religion. He began to exhort 
a new arrival, tired from her long night's work, only to be attacked by the girl's 
protector, a giant negro, who broke both of the evangelist’s thumbs. The anecdote 
tepresents a kind of religious sentimentality; and Verlaine’s attempts to convert 
Rimbaud provide a parallel. 


2 Cocteau, for example, passed up no opportunity to attack Wagner. In Le Coq 
et l’Arlequin he repeats Satie’s remark to Debussy: “Be careful! a prop tree doesn’t 
go into convulsions because an actor appears on the stage.” From this indictment 
of Wagner, Cocteau says, Pelléas was n. ; 
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was struggling to reinstate values. His problem (and it is necessary at 
the outset to admit that he only partially solved it)—his really terrifying 
problem was to use the esprit nouveau for the expression of piety, that is, 
the Christian form of commitment. 

Verlaine had all the range of the human, the concrete, the sensuous 
at his disposal. He was only incidentally a religious poet. His devotional 
poems create the same kind of sensual atmosphere that we find in his 
love poetry. Witness the ambiguity of these lines which might just as 
well be addressed to a mistress as to God: 


Vous étes calme, vous voulez un voeu discret, 
Des secrets 4 mi-voix dans l’ombre et le silence, 
Le coeur qui se répand plutét qu'il ne s‘élance, 
Et ces timides, moins transis qu'il ne parait. 
(Sagesse Il, 


The beautifully managed intimacy of this stanza would be as appropriate 
in the boudoir. The transition from sensual to religious rapture was 
achieved without difficulty because they were very nearly the same thing. 
Verlaine possessed poetic conventions which could lend themselves easily 
to the expression of piety. Not only were the poetic forms available, but, 
more important, piety was still a legitimate response to the mystery of 
the universe; although muted, the love of God was still a recognizable 
analogy to carnal love. After the death of Apollinaire in 1918, post- 
Romanticism reached a negative or destructive phase. Jacob had to 
adapt to the expression of piety a mode of poetry that was not only hostile 
to religious sentiment but to any sentiment whatsoever. 

True, there are other strains in Jacob beside the esprit nouveau; 
he is a Breton folk singer, a believer in magic: 


PASSE ET PRESENT 


POETE et ténor 
Loriflamme au nord 
Je chante la mort. 


Poéte et tambour 
Natif de Colliour 
Je chante l'amour. 


Poéte et marin 

Versez-moi du vin 

Versez! versez! Je divulge 
Le secret des algues. 


Poéte et chrétien 
Le Christ est mon bien 
Je ne dis plus rien. 
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In a moment of time all the roles of the poet pass before our eyes: priest, 
troubadour, magician, Christian. And hovering in the background of this 
poem about Brittany there is suggested the conversion of old tribes, the 
expulsion of the Druids,’ perhaps. Jacob wrote many beautiful ballads, 
frequently with a religious connotation, as in the above poem of conver- 
sion. In such poetry he can allow himself a certain freedom, perhaps 
because the poet's identity is absorbed in that of the bard or story-teller. 
But his more personal accents, his most typical religious poems always 
require the style of the esprit nouveau. When he speaks for himself, 
when he speaks as the contemporary Jewish-Catholic poet, Jacob cannot 
use the story-teller’s mask, he cannot situate his ballads in a past where 
love and high adventure are possible. Even the miraculous Christian past 
is excessively remote. How situate the poem then? How relate the poem 
to a context so that the poem seems to arise from that context as an 
earned response to it? 

Many of Jacob’s religious poems are based on ironic contrast between 
the temporal, the contingent, the everyday aspects of life and the mystery 
of the timeless and eternal. Here, he was aided by the new poetic diction 
which required a high frequency of words taken from daily life. 


SUR LA MORT 


La terre n’est qu'un entresol 


il n'y a pas trente-six étages 
entre le grenier et la cave. 


Vois loncle et feu ta cousine 
la flamme leur sert d'eau de bain 
et le charbon noir de piscine . . . 


In this poem the image of a large apartment building provides a visual 
image of hell; and it is suggested that the banal routine of city life is 
itself, here and now, a kind of hell. The casual octosyllabic rhythm 
counterpoints the suffering of the damned. This is irony, of course, and 
it is made explicit by the rest of the poem. 

Much less benevolent for Jacob was the belief that the mind has 
laws which somehow operate automatically during the creative process. 
In his Art Poétique he rebuts the indictment of incoherence with the 
assertion that the new poetry has “/’umité de sentiment et de gout (unity 
of feeling and taste).” An empirical proof of the weakness of this theory 
are those very poems in which Jacob allows his fancy unbridled play. 
Prolixity is his vice; his word-play has no real function in the overall 


’'With typical mock-seriousness Jacob founded a new poetic school called 
isme. 
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pattern of meaning. Here, the esprit nouveau provided Jacob with a 
pretext for indulging his constitutional weakness. There is a kind of 
obsessiveness about Jacob’s use of language; often, it seems to have no 
other function than to ward off disaster, like a magic spell. But sometimes, 
the poems will communicate a mature and complex response to disaster. 
“Avril infernal,” with its tight-lipped opening lines: 


Pour un bout de temps 
printemps, 


is a Case in point. In the lines that follow: 


Pivoine, glycine! 
ouvrier d’usine 

tu chantes en sourdine 
etc. 


a lurid choice of words helps to emphasize the ironic antithesis of 
springtime and death which is the point of the poem. There is irony 
and control. It is the use of the grotesque, especially in the prose-poem, 
that younger poets such as Marcel Béalu and Henri Pichette have learned 
from Jacob. 

A propos of Jacob's novel Le Terrain Bouchaballe, André Gide said 
that Jacob did not reveal enough of himself in his work. Here again it 
appears that the esprit nouveau reenforced Jacob’s natural predisposition. 
Neither Jacob nor his contemporaries could bare their souls the way 
Verlaine did. Jacob usually dislocates an emotion. That is, it is frequently 
impossib‘e to say what causes the poet's emotion; the emotion is there, 
it is somehow expressed, but not situated. Over and over again, in Jacob's 
entire work, the reader finds himself puzzled by a sudden surge of exalta- 
tion, a cry of anguish which cannot be accounted for in the economy 
of the poem. They are like checks on an overdrawn bank account. The 
poet tries to get more out of the poem than he puts in. It is especially 
this characteristic which makes Jacob's verse difficult to seize, which, in 
fact, causes the failure of so much of his poetry. It is the prolixity 
problem (words without meaning) in a different form. There is another 
aspect of prolixity to be found in Jacob’s verse: parody. Parody is a 
means of controlling emotion and therefore it represents an advance 
on dislocation. 

Where emotion is not dislocated it is parodied or reduced by irony 
so that the reader is not required to take it seriously. Some of the best 
examples are to be found in Jacob’s description of his conversion. Here 
are the lines in which he describes his reaction to an apparition which 
appeared to him in 1909 in his room on the rue Ravignan: 
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LA REVELATION 


Je suis revenu de la Bibliothéque Nationale; j’ai déposé ma 
serviette; j'ai cherché mes pantoufles et quand j'ai relevé la 
téte, il y avait quelqu’un sur le mur! il y avait quelqu’un! il 
y avait quelqu’un sur la tapisserie rouge. Ma chair est tombée 
par terre! j'ai été déshabillé par la foudre! Oh! impérissable 
seconde! oh! vérité! vérité! larmes de la vérité! joie de la 
vérité! inoubliable vérité!* 


There is no doubt that here, despite his sincere belief in the authenticity 
of his vision, Jacob is parodying the famous mémorial of Pascal.® And 
the picture of Jacob being undressed by a thunderclap borders on 
burlesque. Five years later, in a Paris theater, Jacob saw the figure of 
Christ on the moving-picture screen. He reported the apparition to his 
confessor who disapproved—only to be silenced by Max: 


“Vous allez donc alors au Cinématographe, 
Me dit un confesseur, la mine confondue. 
—Eh! mon Pére! Le Seigneur n’y est-il pas venu?” 


These lines occur in the book entitled La Défense de Tartufe, Jacob's 
major early work of piety and devotion. Why the self-deprecatory title? 
Does the poet mean that any devotion would seem hypocritical to his 
corrupt generation? There is, at any rate, a suggestion of embarrassment 
in the title; it is, explicitly, defensive. 

In Jacob's poetry emotion is dislocated and parodied, but, and this is 
the point, his religious attitude, his piety, could only be legitimized in 
these terms. Throughout this discussion of Jacob there has been an 
unexpressed assumption: that by Jacob's time the religious attitude had 
somehow grown more difficult than in the time of Verlaine. In Jacob 
we see a tremendous struggle to assume the religious attitude, to make 
it valid in spite of—something. In spite of, for one thing, the complete 
deterioration of devotional poetry. In spite of the damage done to 
Catholicism by Higher Criticism, in spite of the atheism of most of his 
associates and friends. Most of all in spite of some chronic timidity, that 
very timidity which appears in his obsessive use of spells and charms. 
But he knew that poetry was more than incantation, that it was, also, 


THE REVELATION* 


“I came back from the National Library; I put down my briefcase; I looked 
for my slippers and when I lifted my head, there was someone on the wall! 
someone was there! there was someone on the red tapestry. My flesh fell to the 
ground! I was undressed by thunder! oh! imperishable second! oh! truth! truth! 
tears of truth! joy of the truth! unforgettable truth!” 

5 A paper which Pascal sewed into the lining of his clothes to commemorate 
a night of religious exaltation. Note the line: “Joie, joie, joie, pleurs de joie 
(Joy, joy joy, tears of joy).” 
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experience and truth. So in the same way that he struggled against his 
modernistic tendencies, the esprit nouveau, Jacob struggled against himself. 
He is always struggling to meet the demands of his subject matter, that 
is, to give full lyrical expression to the love of God. The absoluteness 
of the First Commandment stands in strict opposition to the evasions 
and parodies of emotion that we have found in Jacob.* But a parody 
may sometimes be the only form accessible to truth. Jacob’s parodies 
represent his triumph over the dark angel of doubt, and if it is only a 
partial victory, the celestial light will shine on him no less brightly for 
that. Often in his poems the form wins out over the content or vice versa. 
But in the truly successful poems the ironies of Jacob’s manner do not 
impede a sense of authenticity, of an emotion transmitted. 

Immortel génie, Dieu qui étes partout, 

Je sais que je ne suis qu'un mendiant nasillard, 

Un gourmand luxurieux, un grand pécheur, un fou, 

Et pourtant ma misére est telle devant l'art, 

Devant la vie, que je ne vois d’autre ressource 

Que de vous écrire cette lettre. 
Man must go on speaking to God, hoping that, however grotesque his 
speech, He will one day choose to reply. 

In the heyday of French positivism, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, Verlaine was able to give a straightforward representation of the 
religious emotion. He was able to do so largely because he treated worship 
as a kind of transposed sensual love, and, of course, because his readers 
still found piety meaningful on that basis. By Jacob's time, romantic love 
had pretty well gone out of poetry. There was a way back to religion, 
through the new emphasis on the intuitive and the unconscious—this to 
join, finally, with the tragic vision of life provided by existentialism— 
and in his own way, Jacob was sensitive to these currents. His lyricism 
springs from the anguish and doubt that we have come to consider as 
typically modern. We recognize his irony and sardonic humor, frequently 
directed against himself, as normal attributes of the seeker after God in 
an age where the Divinity no longer speaks simply, as He did to Verlaine: 
Mon Dieu m’a dit: “Mons fils il faut m’aimer.” A quarter of a century 
after Verlaine, Jacob faced the absence of God in the world and the 
absence of love in the hearts of men. He brought to the religious lyric 
a refreshing honesty, a humble and pious recognition of his personal 
and historical situation. 


NEAL OXENHANDLER, the recipient of a Fulbright award, is in Florence, 
Italy this year. 
6 Jacob knew this well. If he repeatedly infringed his own version of another 


Commandment (‘‘Ne faites pas de calembour avec Mon Nom!”), it was because 
he couldn’t help it. 
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Evil, Grace, and Luc Estang 


Since the appearance of Bernanos on the literary scene with Sous le 
Soleil de Satan (1926), creative writers in France have become so in- 
creasingly interested in faith, hope, and charity, and other kindred themes, 
that the field of literary criticism is close to saturation: critics are referring 
to statements by other critics as if to assure themselves that the predilec- 
tion for less secular denominators is as marked as the contrary quest of 
absurdity, defeat, and despair. So after a hundred years of concern with 
emotional, photographic, or deterministic techniques, it is apparent that 
French drama, poetry, and fiction may be construed as turning generously 
to religious contexts in search of new orders. At the very least, it may be 
assumed that Bloy, Péguy, and even Hello are being elevated to the rank 
of precursors, and it would certainly entail lengthy and separate study to 
measure the influence and significance of Claudel or Mauriac alone. Nor is 
gravitation towards the spiritual limited to a few writers of accepted 
accomplishment—one example: Chaigne’s Anthologie de la Renaissance 
Catholique (1945) contains extracts from more than one hundred and 
fifty authors in its three volumes. And what would the Goncourt brothers 
think of the awarding of the fiftieth Prix Goncourt (1952) to Béatrix 
Beck for Léon Morin, prétre? May it be observed that a centering storm 
is upon us again in literature? 

This is a compelling situation, for no one will dispute that religious 
values have been manifest to a lesser or greater degree since the very 
beginnings of French literature: the medieval epic had Gesta Dei per 
Francos on its banner, the theater was initially inseparable from the 
Church, and it would be axiomatic to mention Villon, Du Bartas, Pascal, 
Chateaubriand, and Lamartine as only a few instances of religious idiom 
in literature. Yet, it is not a question of medieval letters at the moment, 
nor is a dominant tone in the literary production of any post-medieval 
period before 1900 religious enough to warrant the application of this 
epithet in its full and prime meaning, as it may be understood today.’ 
Actually, it would be difficult to find even a small number of creative 
works in the designated interim which are matched deliberately and 
perfectly to dogma. Some may perhaps be shocked at this, but it is not 
a completely dichotomous concept that certain mystics and gifted eccle- 


‘For further discussion of this point, cf. Pierre-Henri Simon, Témoins de 
l'homme, Paris, Colin, 1951, pp. 118 ff. 
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siastics might serve as exceptions were it not for the fact that literary 
expression was a sort of surplus activity for the former, and that the 
latter, if Bossuet may serve as an example, are more properly considered 
as members of the clergy first, as writers afterwards. 

For the sake of pertinency, one might again consider La Porte 
Etroite by André Gide as a mistaken example of religious literature. 
This novel may be cursorily described as a presentation of some disposi- 
tions of Protestant conscience. The work would still seem to fail in the 
simplest requirements of a religious composition by reason of adducing 
the argument that the summum bonum and any externally proffered 
discipline are incompatible. Is La Porte Etroite too enigmatic, in its 
Gidean way, to be Protestant? Did Gide stumble on his subject, because 
he was so close to it? In any event, he does not administer his authorship 
to the demonstration of a religious conviction, and it would be extrava- 
gant to assert that his theme embodies or projects a spiritual validity 
which a Frenchman might profess formally in the twentieth century, be 
he Catholic, Jew, Mohammedan, or Protestant. And it would appear 
timely in this connection to reflect that works hinged to certain philoso- 
phies might be ineligible not only by reason of the negations which they 
might foster, but simply because they present systems of thought which 
are not to be confused with religions unless one chooses to confuse them— 
certain esthetic allegations notwithstanding. But most importantly, one 
should not nominate as religious the jackety books that hold to another 
pattern before rushing to some angelic terminus, such as a last page 
conversion. 

So something more definite should be understood when one speaks 
of religious literature, for in no other way is it possible to know what a 
writer of this disposition is attempting or what obstacles he must sur- 
mount in order to achieve success. A Cartesian division would appear 
reasonable, if not inevitable. Hence, if “What is religious literature?” is 
a too vast question, answerable only by librarians who have in mind 
another corner of the stacks, it would seem feasible to accept the de- 
marcations of the religion themselves, however unfortunate they may be, 
and to acknowledge the simple wisdom of asking “What is Islamic 
literature?” or “What is Protestant literature?” or “What is Catholic 
literature?” Now since the present essay is fixed to M. Luc Estang, it is 
proper that the last of these questions be the present modality: Estang 
is a Catholic whose frame of creation is the Credo in unum Deum and 
all the concomitant belief. Thus, a just view of his work would be 
predicated upon an awareness that his authorship is concerned with 
established values rather than with newer and more spectacular distortions 
or obsessions. 
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To convey the full validity of a spiritual conviction is a task for 
seven angels with seven trumpets, if only by reason of the limitations 
imposed upon the writer, to say nothing of those which he may be 
obliged to accept by reason of his humanity and by virtue of his humility. 
One may choose to portray evil? All of it? And to what purpose? One 
must not forget grace? But how to show its presence? How to embrace 
all the Beatitudes, completely in a mortal span? What forms are suited 
to conveying all the wisdom of all the Commandments? And then there 
is always the danger of lapsing into bad taste, or of reverting to that 
classical stupidity about the angels and the head of a pin. It is perhaps 
the general misunderstanding of these complex aspects of the author's 
problem which led Mauriac to be mildly impatient with 


the objections put forward by the priest or the pious layman, 
both of whom will retort at once “ saying that, even at the 
risk of forcing my talent, 1 ought to have devoted a final 
chapter to showing the victory of Grace in Nicolas [Plassac].? 


And herein is the key to Estang’s effort: aware of the Fall and seeing 
the possibility of Grace through the sacraments of his Church, he pro- 
fesses them and attempts a literary conveyance of his profession by 
writing not of evil alone, or of Grace alone, but of these two as they 
are significantly translated by their opposed and adjacent natures. Thus, 
Estang would hope to convey more than a series of rancid actions ex- 
plicable through some psychological principle or illustrative of another 
psychoneurotic tendency. He strives for as complete a picture as possible, 
and he sees his religion as the way to the deepest and widest insight. 
In his Invitation a la poésie (1943), he asks without a trace of imper- 
tinence, “Who more than God is present in the world?” in reference 
to a special problem, but this question is written between all his lines. 


So, like Baudelaire, Bernanos, and Mauriac, then, Estang accords a 
prominent place in his works to the evil that is, without lowering the 
bucket into a private and iridescent corruption. He insists upon the 
greater scope afforded by his understanding of evil itself, the evil waiting 
in the wings and eternally ready to perform. In Le Passage du Seigneur 
(1946), dedicated to Duhamel and Mauriac, the physical evils of war 
and the temptations to pride, vanity, and wantonness are amply enough 
indicated; more than one paragraph is devoted to the description and 
analysis of the contemporary subscription to materialism; and there are 
personal footnotes to offenses against charity, chastity, and hope. But 
these are merely symptoms for Estang. The malady is the original cause 


2 Francois Mauriac, My Work and My Critics, Renascence, V, 1 (Autumn, 
92), 3. 
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of these surrenders to sin. Recalling in Le Passage du Seigneur that the 
pattern of evil repeats itself, Estang speaks in terms of the group with 
which he was associated as a youth in school. For them, evil began 
by ceasing 
to be only a word, a chrysalis in the cocoon of the imagination. 
Beyond the alluding discretions of the teachers—and beyond 


our terrors—it came to flutter like a giant butterfly with 
luxuriant wings. 


Cherchant qui dévorer (1951)—the second novel in the trilogy collec- 
tively entitled Charge d’Ames, which Estang hopes to complete by the 
end of this year—is likewise based upon the concept of the devil’s im- 
minence: from within the walls of the Catholic school where most of 
the action takes place, the world and its addiction to sad things may 
appear in motion and unreal, like the movies, but nothing completely 
escapes blasphemy, perversion, or profanation—including the communion 
chalice. The adversary is always preparing newer revolts and attentively 
ready for the first victory, gained at the moment when the theoretical 
definition of sin demands and obtains enforcement through knowledge. 
In Les Stigmates (1949), the first novel in the trilogy, it is a desire for 
a knowledge of the unknown ways of humanity that leads Théodore 
Valentin to quit the seminary in a panic. The apple is bitten, the worms 
are found, and there is no more to tell. 

So for Estang, the perceptible beginning of evil is in reality an end, 
for it testifies to a termination of the resistance to it. In his Temps 
ad’ Amour (1942), the abbé Deloor recalls that the original sin was a 
sin of the intellect and not of the flesh, and he interferes before the evil 
is done. In Les Stigmates, Pére Lorraine also points out that while the 
flesh may nurture its own blindness, the greater offense is in the mind 
which defiantly courts evil in the name of “an intellectual crisis.” In 
reference to other matters, Estang observes likewise in Présence de 
Bernanos (1947), his longest critical study: 


Up to the last second before the capitulation, the drama sub- 
sists; the rush into evil “with a clear cupidity” remains 
dramatic to the extent of the illusion which would like to 
deny this evil while it is committed. But a second afterwards 
it is too late. The demonical possessor effaces even remorse. 


It is at this point that possession of the intellect is completed, and the 
evil that was once external to man enters his complete being, his soul. 
The treason is consummated, moreover, not only within man and through 
his infirmity, but also outside himself by Satan pledged to his own 
triumph. Even initially, the devil’s attainment is never trivial: the re- 
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nunciation grows more and more complete by man’s disposition to deny 
even his own denials. A Mephistophelian peace finally prevails when 
the tolerance for sin is boundless. In Les Stigmates, Théodore Valentin 
confesses spiritual bankruptcy when he asserts that good and evil are 
only notions for him, that he believes in God but that God does not 
believe in him. Mockery? This expression of man’s egotism is more than 
another effort at Wildism. Estang has touched the tendency to conciliate 
insufficiency with the persistent aspiration for even a questionable dignity. 
In reference to Bernanos, Estang points to two characters developed by 
the former: the abbé Cénabre, finding relief in apostacy, is able to observe, 
“I live in a peace .. .”; M. Quine proclaims similarly, “I have fallen there 
where no judgment can reach me. I go back into myself for always .. .” 
These damnations are accomplished. There is also a special and kindred 
significance in Estang’s observation about a passage in Les Grands Cime- 
tiéres sous la lume, where Bernanos remarks that the Germans would 
quickly grow accustomed to burning their Jews publicly. This sentiment, 
not merely a dark prophecy, is construed in a larger context as “a verifica- 
tion in the collective conscience of the picture of triumphant evil that 
Bernanos had drawn in the private conscience of certain of his heroes.” 

It is, then, exact to say that Estang attempts to convey a Catholic 
view of evil in his works. He accepts and underlines the doctrine of 
original sin; he sees evil as present and awaiting free choice by man, 
and he portrays the dissolution of the soul under the influence of its 
constant and ubiquitous presence. There is nothing mythical about his 
treatment or view gf Satan; his understanding is collated with the writings 
of Saint Peter. And so, curiously enough, it is by shunning every trace 
of uniqueness in uis view of evil that Estang has managed an original 
contribution: he not only reports certain offenses against God, man, and 
one’s self, but he shows in terms of Catholic doctrine how these offenses 
are by their nature and their operation contrary to God and man. The 
congruency between his religious beliefs and his literary creations is 
precise, at least in respect to evil. 


But this is only half the story, the dark half which has always been 
an inspiration; to understand the full extent of Estang’s efforts would 
entail the awareness that he is concerned with Grace as well as with 
evil. Now it is a difficult and extraordinary accomplishment to write 
effectively of Grace in terms of even the most adaptable genre, if only 
because Grace, not primarily a literary affair, is a sacred matter. It is 
available to all, but it is immediately administered by priests, defined 
properly by theologians, and embodied in the Church without reference 
to the simple or complex attitudes and themes vertebrate to the usual 
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literary tradition. In a word, then, the forms employed in matters of 
Grace are spiritual, because it is a question of the salvation of the soul 
through Redemption and by the Sacraments. And Estang would make this 
doctrine of the Church, the doctrine of salvation through Grace and of 
the attainment of Grace by sacramental means, the complementary, or 
more exactly, the salutary aspect of his work. So, like Bernanos, he offers 
a theological definition not only for evil, but also for Grace; and the 
equation of his offering is the continuing drama of Sanctity in the world 
and of the world in the Church. However, the priests in Estang’s works 
are seldom like the abbé Cénabre; on the contrary, they are almost 
exclusively the messengers of the words of Christ and the bearers of 
His Cross. Without being magically protected against the burdens of 
their own humanity they strive for constant and full association with 
their belief. And it is they who sometimes suffer most by reason of their 
love of God and His charity, and from their desire for His Grace. But 
they prevail, and in their attainment they impart to others the necessity 
and wisdom of freely choosing to do God's will. 

Grace, then, is the triumph over evil by means of the sacraments. 
So while Cherchant qui dévorer is a study of evil, Le Temps d’Amour 
(1947), being a study in Grace, is so akin in purpose that it becomes 
apparent that Estang would show that the greatest miracle of Grace is 
its proximity to evil and its emergence from sin: the greatest despair 
or the greatest concupiscence may be preludes to the highest hope and 
the most patient charity. The ninth chapter of his novel, devoted to a 
discussion between the abbé Deloor and the central character, might 
seem at first to be an almost superfluous exposition of the doctrine of 
original sin, but in reality it is a pertinent facet of the main theme: 
Estang’s purpose is to take one of the sacraments of the Church, matri- 
mony, and to show how it may induce grace in the face of the most 
trying circumstances. Further, he shows that the ultimate understanding 
is attained only by adherence to the doctrine. Maristella, the heroine in 
this situation, reaches her terminal decision not because she acknowledges 
psychological, moral, or social enforcements, but because she adheres 
to what is spiritually true for her. 


It is not extravagant to attribute these intentions to Estang, nor is 
it mecessary even to wonder whether an interesting but quite irrelevant 
commentary might not be created by imputing these high ambitions 
to Estang. Now Estang would be the first to admit his debt to Bernanos, 
and, in the Présence de Bernanos, he mentions the criticisms which 
Catholics themselves make of Bernanos. He points specifically to the 
fact that Bernanos is accused of being too concerned with depicting the 
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drama of the flesh and of thereby forgetting the presence of sanctifying 
Grace. Shortly thereafter, Estang, always insistent that literature should 
at least attempt to convey the fullest values, holds that Catholicism “con- 
ciliates Divine Grace and the human will for an energetic conquest of 
the Truth. This last, the Truth, is in perpetual bloom under the impul- 
sion of the Spirit.” Thus, if Truth, otherwise described as the attainment 
of Grace, is so universal and pervasive, it is inevitable that it should be 
a substance of literature, if literature have any kinship with life. A more 
acute question than whether or not Estang’s effort is really directed 
towards a translation of Grace would be, “How has Grace escaped the 
attention of writers who have been so long in pursuit of an understanding 
of the world about them?” Of course, to provide a complete answer for 
this question would be to furnish at least a partial explanation of why 
Dante's Inferno and Milton’s Paradise Lost are more widely read than 
their complements, but it may be suggested that the language proper to 
a translation of spiritual concepts to literature is not a complete con- 
tradiction in terms. Estang himself is quite aware of the problem, and 
of the quick tendency of certain critics to apply the adjective, religious, 
to works so that it may be euphemistically but no less clearly indicated 
that these works fail by reason of fussy religiosity, parochial piety, or too 
obstruse speculation. In Présence de Bernanos, he observes 


The transference of theological discoveries into concrete life 
and into everybody's speech seems rash to those to whom the 
abstract exercise has already revealed its perils. It would be 
impossible to disapprove of this point of view. 


Yes—it may be impossible to disapprove of this point of view and it may 
be true that “religious literature” is not a complete contradiction in 
terms, but it is certain that Estang has made an honest and competent 
effort to resolve the problem. This would seem tribute enough, because 
it is a complete dedication to purvey again the understanding that literary 
and sacramental forms have this in common: they are signs, significances. 
While only the sacramental forms may efficaciously cause what they 
signify and while literary forms do not necessarily do this, literature is 
not only an understanding itself, but it may become a fostering agent for 
even greater understandings. Especially when it is charitably practised. 


SPIRE PIToU of Marquette University, in addition to his teaching duties, 
serves on the editorial staff of Renascence. 
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Georges Bernanos and his 
Priest-Hero 


Bernanos liked to write “comme on court une aventure.” “Each chapter 
[he once said] is like an inn where I have eaten, drunk and slept, lucky 
or unlucky in my choice, with pleasant or unpleasant surprises, in short 
with all the unforeseen happenings of a trip . . .”" His chaotic life, which 
forced him into his habit of writing at café tables “devant un café créme 
avec une mouche dedans” certainly did not make for continuity and 
design in his writing. Neither did his turbulent temperament make it 
easy for him to plan his work.? Yet it was only when at last he solved 
the problem of finding a structure suited to the material that haunted 
him that he wrote his masterpiece. The Journal d’un curé de campagne 
culminated both a career and a (perhaps not fully conscious) quest. 
His first attempt had been a portrait novel in the form of a fictional 
biography: Sous le soleil de Satan succeeds or fails according to the 
effectiveness of the picture of the awkward Abbé Donissan. We follow 
him through two essential chapters of his life: the one in which he 
meets and resists Satan and the one in which he attempts, and fails to 
produce, a miracle. His character does not develop in the course of 
the story. In the first part he is young, discouraged, clumsy and inept, 
a conundrum to himself and a problem to his superiors; in the second 
he is an older but hardly a different—and certainly not wiser—man. The 
reader perceives no causal relation between the two major episodes in 
the book; events in the story occur merely because Donissan is the man 
he is. The resulting incoherence is augmented by a similar failure to 
establish a relationship between the story proper and the lengthy and 
pathetic story of the girl Mouchette which forms the prologue. Mouchette 
is seduced by the neighboring squire, murders him, bears his child and 
eventually commits suicide, but her life touches Donissan’s only once, 
when at the end of the night during which he has met the devil Donissan 
also meets the unfortunate girl, tries to give her a counsel of salvation, 
and sends her home to cut her throat with her father’s razor. One is 
vaguely aware that Bernanos intends a meaning to inhere in the contrast 


1 “Une vision catholique du réel,” Revue Générale (Belgique), April 15, 1927. 

2 Written from Palma de Mallorca, probably in 1935. This and the other letters 
quoted here have been published in Georges Bernanos; essais et témoignages, 
Editions de la Baconniére, 1949. 
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between these two people, one of whom has succumbed to Satan and 
one who has repulsed him, but beyond this vague awareness one is 
rewarded for the labor of reading only by puzzlement. 

We are sure neither of what has gone on, nor of why. We see Donis- 
san only from the outside, and in a sense this “point of view” is appro- 
priate, for the man is a saint and the book is fictional hagiography. Too 
much specific information about Donissan’s motives would strip him 
of the mystery which must surround the holy life. We do hear the advice 
given poor Donissan by his superiors. And Bernanos does explain, in 
more or less independent, interpolated essays, the nature of the spiritual 
life and of the supernatural forces at work. But for a novel these are not 
enough; the devices do not provide adequate psychological illumination, 
and the effect on the reader is like the effect of The Sound and Fury 
before one discovers that Faulkner’s story is literally being told by 
an idiot. 

Bernanos was over forty when he wrote Sous le soleil de Satan. He ex- 
plained* that he had had to wait that long before turning novelist because 
he was “not ready.” 

Not ready for what? 

This much is obvious: he was not waiting for his novelist’s tech- 
nique to ripen. This novel is as clumsy as its hero; it violates all the 
canons. What Bernanos meant, most probably, was that years had had 
to pass before he could see the lineaments of his holy innocent of a 
priest well enough even to write a structurally incoherent book. He had, as 
we shall see later, been contemplating his hero for a long time, so long 
in fact that the creation threatened to take command of his creator. 

For the presence of the peculiar priest-hero is partly* responsible for 
disrupting the structure of Bernanos’ second novel. Bernanos had intended 
a long tale of a “bad” priest, this time, and had entertained no doubts 
of his ability to bring it off once he “got this mauvais prétre on his feet.”* 
This bad priest, Abbé Cénabre, is an arresting figure indeed. The first 
part of L’Imposture, with its story of Cénabre driven to the verge of 
insanity by his lack of faith, has few counterparts. But by the end of 
the first part, the portrait of Cénabre is largely completed, and apparently 
Bernanos is at something of a loss to know what to do with his creation. 
The second part—a picture of a group of the kind of bien-pensants 
the novelist disliked so thoroughly which makes them completely odious— 
and the third part which is taken up by the encounter of Cénabre with a 


3 Letter dated “Commercy, minuit,” probably 1925. 


4 Financial circumstances seem to have forced him to give up his original idea 
of one long novel and to write L’Ilmposture for separate (and earlier) publication. 
5 Undated letter, probably August 1926. 
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mythomaniac beggar, have remarkably little to do with the original and 
startling portrait of part one. Bernanos has taken the occasion to portray 
some revolting people, and he has dramatized the meeting of a man who 
is psychopathologically unable to tell the truth with one who has denied 
the Truth; but he had hardly advanced his story, and, as was the case 
in Sous le soleil de Satan, the relation of the parts to each other is obscure. 

And suddenly, in the fourth part, the book acquires a new hero, the 
very simple little parish priest whom Cénabre called in on the night of 
his great crisis, informed of his lack of faith, insulted and in a final fury 
knocked down. Abbé Chevance has never done well as a priest; his 
spiritual earnestness and naiveté have scandalized his charges and em- 
barrassed his superiors. He lacks the intelligence to understand what has 
gone on in the mind of the learned and sophisticated Cénabre, a fact which 
may have contributed to Cénabre’s fury. But he has been spectacularly 
successful as the confessor and adviser of other very simple people, a 
“confesseur de bonnes,” and now at the very end of his life he has been 
given the chance to organize a parish of his own in a very poor section 
of Paris. He never builds the parish. His health is failing him as the 
fourth part of the novel opens and much of this section is taken up with 
a delirious interior monologue, in which he imagines that he is crossing 
Paris to bring spiritual aid to the unfortunate Cénabre. He does not 
actually do so, but he does succeed in taking over the entire last part 
of the story. 

That Bernanos saw him as a character very like Donissan is clear 
from a very curious letter which identifies both priests with a historical 
model. “This morning I went to see the rectory at Ars. Nothing in the 
place disappointed me. I saw the books of Abbé Donissan and the rabat 
of Abbé Chevance.”* Of such is the kingdom of heaven! We have read 
a good bit recently about Bernanos’ ideas on the subject of Divine Grace; 
we should hear more about the figures who, in Bernanos’ purview, are 
its likeliest recipients. Chevance, Donissan and Abbé Viannet, the his- 
torical Curé d’Ars are the type whom France makes her saints now that 
intellectual greatness is so rarely sanctified. Take away their yearning 
for salvation and they would have many traits in common with other 
little men, like Bardamu in Voyage au bout de la nuit and the hero of 
Notes from Underground. Grace, as Bernanos seems to see it, is Grace 
for the Underground Man. Blessed is the man who is born defeated! 
Particularly blessed, for Bernanos, are these men whose mental furniture 
is so scanty that their success in winning souls can be attributed to 


® Undated letter, written at Bagnéres de Bigorre, probably at the end of 
July 1927. 
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nothing other than the direct action of the grace of God. Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, the mentally unequipped, the intellectually innocent. 

Chevance dies at the end of L’Imposture and can hardly be said to 

dominate La Joie. But he figures in La Joie even so. For Cénabre cannot 
be absolutely certain that his unbelief is a secret. He had told Chevance 
of it; Chevance had been the confessor of Chantal; and Chantal, now the 
heroine of La Joie, had been at the death-agony of Chevance so that 
he might then have confided the secret to her. His concern, then, about 
what Chevance may have said motivates his strange conduct toward 
Chantal and gives Chevance a certain status in La Joie. 
Even in Un Crime we do not completely escape its influence. The 
supposed Curé de Mégére is a fake—an imposter, a murderer, and, how- 
ever implausibly, a woman in disguise. But as he is first presented he 
has essential traits of the priest-hero type: he is clumsy in dealing with 
the people who most commonly come in contact with a priest, he is 
socially awkward in general, he expresses awareness of displeasing his 
superiors, he says that he is in danger of putting an end to his eccle- 
siastical career almost before it has begun, he possesses some sort of 
secret that makes him especially uncomfortable. Doubtless we should 
not attempt to overload this characterization with significance, but even 
so Un Crime suggests very strongly that when Bernanos needs a priest 
in a story he automatically gives him some, at least, of a recognizable 
set of character traits. This evidence is merely corroborative, of course, 
but for what it is worth, it is testimony to the strength and continuity 
of Bernanos’ attachment—perhaps a not fully conscious attachment,— 
to his hero type. Still stronger testimony of the same sort is provided 
by Monsieur Ouine. 

This extremely curious story evidently sets out to exploit a character’ 
who is committed to evil and who exercises a baneful influence over the 
young. Bernanos had sketched out the type in Guérou of L’Imposture 
and obviously meant to portray it at full length in this later novel. But 
M. Ouine himself gets lost among a welter of subsidiary characters and 
his story disappears in the preposterously complicated action. We are 
busy following the fortunes of a woman whose acts are motivated by 
her enduring hatred of a (presumably) dead husband, a boy who at 
one point beats up his mother’s English companion, a girl who figures 
with her poacher-lover in a double suicide, a lady from the landed gentry 
who is insane from the start of the story and a mayor with an erectile 
nose who is sane when the story starts and mad when it ends, and an 
old man obsessed with curiosity about a picturesque ancestor who 


™The name Ouine (Oui-ne) suggests a doctrinal wariness not unlike Gide’s. 
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possibly never existed. During the week covered by the story the boy, 
Philippe, is purposely run down by a carriage driven by the mad woman, 
a shepherd boy is murdered, the mad woman is done to death by a mob 
of villagers, the double-suicide above mentioned takes place, and the 
crazy mayor escapes his guardians. The reader never finds out who killed 
the shepherd, why the mad woman tried to kill the boy, or what happened 
to the mayor. And suddenly, in the midst of all these goings on, three 
quarters of the way through the book, Bernanos inserts the familiar, 
though here unexpected, figure of his priest-hero. He has the usual 
traits. And his combination of zeal, naiveté, and clumsiness help bring 
on the murder of the insane woman by the villagers. He has only to 
open his mouth to be wrong. 

But what is the young priest doing in Momsieur Ouine? There is 
already too much action in the novel. His presence merely confounds 
confusion. The critics who call this novel unintelligible exaggerate, but 
not greatly. One can only conclude that by the time he came to write 
Monsieur Ouine Bernanos was quite willing to sacrifice the structure of 
his novel in order to treat his favorite, and obsessive, character-type. 


These disruptions in the structure, which one finds in so many of 
Bernanos’ novels, do not of course mean that he was a “bad novelist.” 
They simply go to prove that successful novels can be technically inept 
ones. But once, in his lifetime, Bernanos achieved a technical success. 


Journal d’un curé de campagne is once more a portrait novel. But 
the simple adoption of the diary form makes all the difference in the 
world. We are no longer watching the hero from the outside, and won- 
dering why he does what he does; we see things as he sees them and 
we understand his motives. In other words, Bernanos has adopted a 
new “point of view,” he sacrifices the distance appropriate to hagiography 
(as especially in the Soleil), but he gains in understanding and in inti- 
mate sympathy. This time he emerges with a novel which is without inco- 
herence, and which has such a strong feeling of life that certain reviewers, 
when the book first appeared, took it for the authentic diary of a priest 
who really lived. 

Our object here is not to praise Bernanos, however, so much as to 
estimate the importance of the priest-hero in his work. 

There are already half a dozen “explanations” on the market. No 
one who knows our time will be surprised that they define the importance 
of Bernanos’ favorite character in relation not to Bernanos’ work but to 
the current existentialist or post-existentialist Weltanschauung. Even the 
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best of them, Rayner Heppenstall’s*—-which sees the little priests as varia- 
tions on the ancient theme of the scapegoat—has its eyes thus turned 
inward. My excuse for adding to the accumulation is that we need one 
to account for the importance of the priest-hero to Bernanos himself. 
What I have to offer stands or falls with the reader's willingness to 
accept three facts. 

First, Bernanos was an extreme example of the novelist obsessed by 
his own characters. All novelists are obsessed to some extent. “Let us 
get back to reality. Who shall marry Eugénie Grandet?” But whereas 
Balzac lived with his characters a few months or a year or so at most, 
Bernanos had lived with his since childhood. Sometime in early January, 
1937, at Palma de Mallorca—when although he did not know it his brief 
career as a novelist was finished—he set down what for us is a capital text. 


Compagnons inconnus, vieux fréres, nous arriverons en- 
semble, un jour, aux portes du royaume de Dieu. Troupe 
fourbue, troupe harrassée, blanche de la poussiére de nos 
routes, chers visages durs dont je n’ai pas su essuyer la sueur, 
regards qui ont vu le bien et le mal, rempli leur tache, 
assumé la vie et la mort, 6 regards qui ne se sont jamais 
rendus! Ainsi vous retrouverai-je, vieux fréres. Tels que mon 
enfance vous a révés. Car j'étais i 4 votre rencontre, 
jaccourais vers vous. Au premier détour, j‘aurais vu rougir 
les feux de vos éternels bivouacs. Mon enfance n’appartenait 
qu’a vous [....] Chemins du pays d’Artois, 4 l’extréme 
automne, fauves et odorants comme des bétes, sentiers pour- 
rissants sous la pluie de novembre, grandes chevauchées de 
nuages, rumeurs du ciel, eaux mortes . . . . J’arrivais, je 
poussais la grille, j'approchais du feu mes bottes rougies par 
l'averse. L’aube venait bien avant que fussent rentrés dans le 
silence de l’ame dans ses profonds repaires, les personnages 
encore 4 peine formés, embryons sans membres. Mouchette et 
Donissan, Cénabre, Chantal, et vous, vous seul de mes créa- 


tures dont j'ai cru parfois distinguer le vi mais 4 qui je 
n'ai pas osé donner de nom—cher curé d'un Ambricourt 
imaginaire. 


(Les Grands Cimetiéres sous la lune, 
Plon-Palatine ed., p. 12.) 


Despite the tortured and overloaded central metaphor of this passage, 
Bernanos’ meaning is clear: many of his characters were alive in his 
imagination before he was out of childhood. Perhaps what he is saying 
is not literally true in all respects: perhaps, for example, the sinister 
Cénabre was modeled upon the much less sinister, real-life figure of the 


mae The Priest as Scapegoat,” Partisan Review XIII (Sept.-Oct. 1946), 
7. 
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abbé Bremond—whom Bernanos certainly never met in his childhood 
or in Artois. But let that pass. He is in any case saying that his young 
mind was populated with people, and that he frequented them much 
as a lonely child plays with imaginary children. The difference is that 
in general the lonely child forgets his imaginary playmates as he grows 
older. Bernanos did not forget. As the years went on his mind mixed 
these childhood inventions inextricably with his memories of people 
he had actually known and loved. “As soon as I take my pen [he once 
wrote a friend] what rises before me is my childhood, so ordinary, so 
like all the others and yet out of which I get everything I write, as from 
an inexhaustible well of dreams. Faces and landscapes of my childhood 
[....] After a given moment I invent nothing, I narrate what I see. 
Beings I have loved pass across the screen, and I recognize them only long 
afterward, when they have stopped acting and speaking, or not at all, 
because bit by bit they have been transformed and mixed with others 
until they form for me a creature more real than any living person.” 

Elsewhere he remarks to another correspondent that no matter where 
the scene of any of his novels is supposed to be placed, in his mind he 
sees the action unroll in that rainy country along the Channel where he 
spent his own childhood. And the novels substantiate this: Un Crime, 
for example, is set in a hill village outside Grenoble, yet the topography 
is almost absent and the characters ride bicycles up and down slopes under 
the winter rains with an ease that would be possible, if anywhere, only 
in the flat country of the North! 

For him the invention of scene and characters was no problem. The 
scene was part of him, and he had more characters than he knew what 
to do with. He started a number of novels, only to give them up after 
twenty pages or so because he had an abundance of interesting characters 
but nothing interesting for them to do. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the incoherence of the novels is that, 
precisely, he knew his characters so well. He had lived with them so long 
that he understood their motives—and assumed that the motives were 
equally clear to his reader also. Only once did he succeed in getting his 
creations completely out of himself, to give them wholly autonomous 
being, to objectify them, to make their conduct as lucid and plausible 
to the reader as it was to him. That was in the Journal d’un curé. If we 
view his work in this light, the relative failure of the other novels is an 
index to the strength of the obsession. 

The hallucinative reality of the characters to their author is the first 
point to be considered in constructing a theory of the importance of the 


® Letter, probably 1935, written from Palma de Majorca. 
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priest-hero to Bernanos. The second point hardly needs elaboration: the 
priest-character was the one that haunted Bernanos most constantly. I take 
it that the fact is already established in this paper. 

The third fact is that once Bernanos had succeeded in giving the 
priest-hero a treatment which was aesthetically satisfactory, as he did in 
the Journal, he stopped writing fiction. This point may awaken a certain 
scepticism: there are other plausible reasons why Bernanos should have 
undertaken no new fiction after 1936. He was vastly perturbed about 
world affairs; he was on the verge of the migrations that took up the 
rest of his life; he-was moved to write (Cf. Les Grands Cimetiéres sous 
la lune) on themes which called for non-fictional treatment. Furthermore, 
no document exists to support my contention. But to complete the present 
estimate of the importance of Bernanos’ priests I insert a causal relation- 
ship (which is alleged, of course, not proven) in the series of facts: 
Because he was unusually obsessed by his characters, and because he was 
most obsessed by his priests, he wrote about the latter until what he 
wrote completely satisfied him—and then, once he had been satisfied, 
dropped writing fiction. 

Let the reader decide. 


W. M. FROHOCK is chairman of the department of romance languages 
at Wesleyan University. 
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André Gide and the 
Conversion of Charles Du Bos 


But Lord it is not easy to get away from you, and if he is 
not brought to you by whatever is luminous in him, then let 
him be brought by what is dark; and if not by what is straight, 
let him be brought by what is devious; and if not by what is 
simple, then let him be brought by what is multifold, and 
laborious and enmeshed. (Claudel, Soulier de Satin, Premiére 


Journée, Scéne Premiére.) 


In his preface to Aubes et Lendemains de Conversions, the first volume 
of L’Inquiétude Religieuse, Henri Bremond wrote: “Nothing is more 
mysterious—and few events are more moving—than the intimate story 
of the soul which turns or returns to faith. The soul itself is usually 
unaware of the path it has followed and deludes itself, and does so quite 
sincerely, when it seeks to formulate for others the rational motives for 
its decision. Mystery also often enshrouds the days following conversion. 
Once the threshold of truth has been crossed, the truly converted are for 
the most part silent, but curious outsiders and intimates would like to 
know what they are thinking.” In order to elucidate the mystery of con- 
version, the great historian of religious feeling studied attentively, in 
several exemplary cases, the incipience of the conversion and its after- 
math. In that of Charles Du Bos no historian, not even the learned, 
perspicacious and sensitive abbé Bremond could have added anything to 
the detailed and complete account which the new convert himself gave 
of the central event of his life. In many pages and over a number of 
years he tried to trace the inner story of his soul’s return to God. He 
knew that ultimately the mystery of this return could not be explained, 
but he acted with regard to this mystery as he thought we should act 
with regard to self-knowledge: we feel that it cannot be achieved, but 
wisdom tells us to proceed as if it could be achieved. 


1 me of September 29, 1926.” The term “Journal” in my text refers to a 
specific entry in Du Bos’ diaries. Thus far two volumes of Extracts from a Jo 
(the second is an enlarged edition of the first Extracts) and four volumes of 
the complete journal have been published. All four volumes as well as the second 
Extracts have been published by Corréa in Paris. Since several of the diaries from 
which we quote appear both in the Extracts and in the complete edition, we refer 
to the diaries by their date. 
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Charles Du Bos considered his conversion to be the central event of 
his life and thought it had exemplary significance. The passionate interest 
he took not only in his own conversion but in the very fact of conversion 
attests to this. One of his best essays is entitled Commentary in the form 
of 4 note to a great text.? The text is Paul Claudel’s My Conversion. The 
very structure of his two Extracts from a Journal shows his preoccupation 
with the inner itinerary that leads back to faith. There is no preface to 
Extracts from a Journal 1908-1928 to disclose the fact of the conversion 
or the plan of the book; both have to be inferred from the text itself. 
As to the conversion, the “Journal of July 29, 1927” unmistakably de- 
scribes the crisis of the eleventh hour, the last phase of an inner struggle 
in which the soul overcomes the obstacles which the forces of resistance 
oppose to the total abandon to God. The “Journal” concludes with the 
sentence: “My nature is unfathomable: at this very moment it appears 
to me like the Gordian knot which one cannot untie, but must cut.” In 
the following “Journal of December 14, 1927,” we read of the anguish 
of having lost contact with faith: Du Bos had cut the Gordian knot on 
July 30° and soon thereafter began the long and difficult period of the 
conquest of faith. For though the act of conversion is instantaneous, total 
and absolute, starting in time but immediately transcending it, the con- 
quest of faith is for many an arduous struggle. The abbé Bremond, who 
was not only a great historian but a ‘confidant’ of religious disquietude, 
has described this struggle* and Du Bos has left of it a minute and at 
times uncannily lucid record. According to Du Bos, two passages from 
Claudel revealed with admirable directness and pertinency the decisive 
stages of the conversion. The first is a line from the Vers d’Exdl: “Quel- 
qu'un qui soit en moi plus moi-méme que moi,” and the second a passage 
from the letter which Claudel wrote to Father de Tonquédec on June 13, 
1927. Claudel speaks of “that progressive effort to ‘evangelize’ all the 
regions of my intelligence and all the resources of my soul, which I have 
sought to make since the day of my conversion.”’ The line from the 
Vers d’Exil which Du Bos loved to quote to himself® and to his friends, 
expressed in his opinion the sudden realization of God’s transcending 
presence in the soul of the faithful, the overwhelming perception of 
God’s voice, while the passage from the letter stated in one lapidary 


2 Approximations, Sixitme Série. Editions Corréa, Paris. 

8 We can establish the exact date now thanks to the posthumous publication 
of a “Prayer” in Liberté de l’esprit, January 1950, p. 16. 
, on” e.g. “La conversion de Pascal” in L’Inquiétude Religieuse 2€ série, Paris, 

5 Joseph de Tonquédec: L’OEuvre de Paul Claudel, Paris, 1917. Du Bos quotes 
the passage in his “Journal of January 1, 1930.” 

®It appears in the “Journal of June 2, 1925,” one of the most important in 
the itinerary of Du Bos’ conversion. 
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sentence the essential task which the newly converted has to accomplish: 
the winning over to faith of his entire being. For Du Bos the “campagne 
dévangélisation” concerned not only his own person but also all the 
things which he had liked, loved, and even venerated before his conver- 
sion—literature, painting, music—and which he did not want to betray 
and leave behind. We have here the origin of the series of studies which 
Du Bos published under the title: Du spirituel dans l’ordre littéraire’ 
and in which he analyzed the expression which the spiritual and mystical 
forces of our soul find in art, before they enter the domain of religion. 
He strongly felt that it was his response to and preoccupation with this 
expression which had led him back to the source of all spirituality: God. 
This theme also forms what we called above the very structure of Extracts 
from a Journal, a structure which is nowhere expressly stated, but which 
is inherent in the book: the first “Journal” which Du Bos selected for 
Extracts refers to a comprehensive study he wished to undertake on 
the “état lyrique et son expression dans la poésie moderne,” a study 
which would not be historical but which would explore the obscure 
regions of spiritual life. (cf. “Journal of December 15, 1908.”) The 
last “Journal” of the first edition of Extracts deals with the supreme duty 
of remaining faithful to the light that has been revealed to us. In the 
last “Journal” of the second edition of Extracts, Du Bos confesses that it is 
in the state of inner contrition that he most fully feels and receives the 
act of God's grace. If one firmly holds these two ends of the chain,—to use 
and slightly modify an image by Bossuet which was dear to Du Bos— 
one will recognize the intermediate stages of the itinerary described in 
Du Bos’ “Journals.” 

The conversion concerns thus, as we have seen, Du Bos’ entire life. 
His search of its itinerary reminds us in many respects of the search 
expressed in Proust's theme: A la recherche du temps perdu. There is 
however the decisive difference, as Du Bos emphasized himself (“Journal 
of August 24, 1928”), that Proust was led to deify Time, while Du Bos 
admitted only one transcendence: God. 

From the wealth of observations, reflections, feelings and thoughts 
expressed in Du Bos’ inner history of his conversion, we have selected 
here one single episode: the role which André Gide played in the conver- 
sion. The reason for our choice is that this detail is, in addition to its 
deep human interest, also of literary significance. However, there is still 
another reason for our choice: Du Bos who was so extraordinarily 
conscious of even his deeply hidden emotions and of the most fleeting 


7In the periodical Vigsle (Grasset), 1930, Premier Cahier, pp. 235-275; Qua- 
wen Cahier, pp. 133-222. (Desclée de Brouwer), 1931, Quatri¢me Cahier, 
pp. 141-217. 
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appearance of his feelings, does not seem to have fully understood Gide’s 
role during this critical stage of his life. I certainly do not claim a deeper 
insight in Du Bos than he had himself; but there are some inner happen- 
ings and movements in us that do not appear to our own consciousness. 
This seems to be the case in Du Bos’ relationship to Gide. The present 
inquiry had to be limited even further: it takes into account only the 
“Journals” of 1927 and 1928 and does not enter into the general and 
deeply significant relationship between Du Bos and Gide.* 

The fourth volume of Du Bos’ Journal, which contains the diaries of 
1928, is generally considered to be the most important one for the under- 
standing of his conflict with Gide; it relates the events which surround 
the genesis and the publication of the Dialogue avec André Gide. The 
story is intricate, tormented and ultimately obscure or rather opaque: 
Du Bos, Gide and common friends plan and discuss the book; its pub- 
lication is cancelled on Gide’s request and finally decided upon at Gide’s 
suggestion. There are also many paradoxes: Du Bos inveighs against the 
Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs while writing himself what one can only 


8 This is the main reason for my omitting Le Dialogue avec André Gide (Paris, 
Au Sans Pareil, 1929) from the present discussion; I consider it only with regard 
to the Journals of 1927 and 1928, i.e. with regard to Du Bos’ conversion. Du Bos’ 
book is a landmark in Gide-criticism. For the first time Gide’s work is studied from 
within and the essential issues are raised clearly. The book has been very influential 
on other works dealing with Gide, though the indebtedness is not often acknowl- 
edged. Unfortunately, the Dialogue avec André Gide has not found a large readin 
public and it is not very probable that it will find one. It is difficult to read an 
even if one is willing to make the effort, one cannot follow it for any length of 
time. It seems to me that this difficulty is a result of the bewildering mixture of 
politeness, kindness and even gentleness on one side and aggressiveness and hos- 
tility on the other. Du Bos was a very polite person: not only in the sense that 
he was highly civilized and had exquisite manners, in which the best French and 
English tradition seemed to have reached a perfect harmony, but also in the 
sense that he was polite in his thought and in his style. Not only while speaking 
or writing, but even while thinking, he was aware of the other's individuality, 
his sensitivity, particularities and susceptibilities. Courtesy tempted him to tune 
and model his feelings as well as his ideas so as to please and delight “the other.” 
He was one of the writers or persons in whom politeness leads to obscurity of 
thought and expression; even to half-truth. While his thought was still in the 
process of formation, he imposed on it the perspective of “the other,” his respon- 
sibility towards “the other.” As a result, he sometimes prevented himself from 
following his thoughts all the way through; he stopped half way. And since the 
truth of an idea—I mean its specific individual truth, or, if one wishes, its “form” 
in the Aristotelian sense of the term—appears only if one thinks it through, Du Bos 
at times has that partial depth which is the sign of thoughts not carried out com- 
pletely —This situation became even more critical in the book on Gide, for here 
Du Bos’ politeness reacted against his own aggressiveness and hostility—a conflict 
of which Du Bos, owing to the self-defence which protects us from certain insights, 
was only dimly aware. As far as he was conscious of his conflict, he became 
overpolite and tried to neutralize the attacks by copious, sometimes even deferential 
footnotes, which make the reader wonder where he and the author stand. However, 
not only the outer form of the book, but its very “truth” suffered from this 
dilemma. And the reader suffers from the combined s cle of admirably aimed 
atrows which hit all of Gide’s vulnerable points al a politeness which ranges 
from gentleness to ceremony. 
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call a Journal of the Dialogue avec André Gide. The reader who follows 
the peripaties of this woeful human drama feels perplexed, saddened 
and—irritated, though he reminds himself that he is on the outside and 
does not suffer, is not tormented and does not carry within himself the 
long complicated history of the feelings which are behind or inherent 
in the reproaches, arguments and misunderstandings. Certainly, there are 
important, objective, essential issues at stake: religion, the question of 
truth, art versus ethics, the hierarchy of our faculties, loyalty in human 
relationships, our inner obligation towards our ‘higher’ insights and 
towards what is revealed to us, sincerity, solitude and meditation versus 
a constant shifting, search of mew adventures or emotions and restless 
intellectual curiosity. But these issues are constantly crossed by personal 
reactions of two friends who kept seeing each other throughout this 
difficult period, trying to save their friendship and keep alive their 
mutual affection, both suffering and hoping against hope. In some respects, 
the Journal of 1928 reads like a great psychological novel; there are 
moments when it goes beyond the realm of the personal and subjective 
and reaches the intensity, precision, elevation, validity and objective sig- 
nificance of a work of art. In the “Journal of June 18,” Du Bos describes 
an evening when Gide and he were sitting next to each other on a couch 
in Du Bos’ apartment, desperately trying to clarify the issues which 
divided them. As the tension increases, Gide suddenly seems to undergo 
a strange metamorphosis. Du Bos’ images and metaphors depict the former 
friend as a demon with snakelike movements and a more than human 
wickedness and violence; in the next moment Gide appears like the tower- 
ing figure of a Protestant inquisitor defending homosexuality; then he be- 
comes again the very incarnation of the force which rejects God and 
which eliminates Du Bos with one mighty gesture.°—Descriptions as 
these go beyond private dispute and are invested with a symbolic meaning 
and the proportions of art. 

This transformation of the conflict with Gide into a conflict between 
two fundamental forces occurs significantly during a critical period in 
Du Bos’ conversion. We may call it the time of the conquest and con- 
firmation of the regained faith, when earlier doubts, resistances, and 
uncertainties reappeared with increased strength and new forms of despair 
and discouragement threatened the soul. Du Bos knew that at this time 
his gentleness and love (he uses the word caritas in its theological and 
human sense) were in danger of being paralyzed or weakened by the 
inner struggle. In the “Journal of June 19, 1928” he writes: “In the newly 


9] choose another passage from the “Journal of April 15, 1928”: “So, Monday, 
1 was all immersed in the theme of the demon, when, not the demon himself, but 
Gide came in, at about 10:30, without having announced himself.” 
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converted like me, I wonder if in the beginning, faith is not precisely 
the worst enemy of charity; what I mean is that the beginner has under- 
gone so much pain and so much effort to conquer his faith that during 
the first year he faces an almost daily struggle to maintain it, then to 
consolidate it, and finally to plant and adjust it so that he no longer sees 
anything but that faith—and then into all his affirmations, into all his 
actions, enter the passion and vehemence to which I have referred.” One 
of Du Bos’ constant fears during this period was that he lacked ‘charity’ 
with regard to Gide and he was constantly torn on one side between his 
“duty” to oppose Gide in the name of religion and truth even to defend 
Gide against his own temptations, and, on the other his charity, which 
persuaded him to remain silent and to confine himself to a —— 
understanding of Gide’s inner difficulties. 

At this stage of our inquiry it seems necessary to go back to the 
diaries which immediately precede and follow Du Bos’ conversion. We 
shall find there the origins of the link between his conversion and the 
Dialogue avec André Gide or more exactly with the conflict and the 
controversy which the book expresses: the dialogue with Gide which 
became the struggle with Gide. Parts of the Dialogue go back a number 
of years and so do disagreements on several issues between the two 
friends; Du Bos had published in 1921 a study on Gide’s Symphonie 
pastorale, a work which he admired and felt close to him; he had lectured 
before a restricted audience on Gide’s early works and Gidean themes 
and he had raised several questions as to Gide’s later development. But 
the idea of a book on Gide took a definite shape only in the early part 
of 1927, precisely at the time when the religious crisis became more 
acute. Once Du Bos comments himself in his diary (“Journal of April 
25”) on the paradoxical situation that the necessity of a book on Gide 
should arise at this time. It is not clear in what sense he takes the term 
necessity, but all indications are that he did not then realize that the 
necessity was entirely within himself. In the diaries of this period, the 
entries on the growing tension of his religious feelings and those on the 


book about Gide alternate frequently. More striking still is the observation 


that the deliberations on the book turn first around the writing of an 
article on Gide’s Numquid et tu? .. ., a work which Gide had given for 
publication in the series Ecrits intimes, directed by Du Bos.*° The book 
is dedicated to Du Bos and he was in large part responsible for its publica- 
tion. Also the article on Numquid et tu? ... had been requested by 


10 André Gide, Numaquid et tu? . Ecrits intimes, Editions de la Pleiade, 
J. Schiffrin, Paris 1926. A first edition of this book had been published privately 
in 1922, without indication of the author. Du Bos’ article on Numquid et tu? . 
appeared first in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise and was later incorporated in his 
Dialogue avec André Gide. 
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Gide. In the light of later events all these incidents acquire a fateful 
meaning: the two friends become more and more protagonists in a 
drama which surpasses them and dictates their moves with irresistible 
power. Numquid et tu? . . . was the confession of Gide’s religious 
struggle, a struggle which must have extended over many years, since 
parts of the book go back to 1916; at that time they were directly con- 
nected with Du Bos, who in view of past and present events interpreted 
Gide’s request for an article on the book, as a sign that Gide called on 
him as a witness of the seriousness of Numquid et tu? .. .; this at a 
time when Du Bos himself heard the question which Gide had chosen 
as a title. As if to underline the larger significance of the events, the 
entry in which we learn many of these facts bears the indication that 
it was written on Good Friday. We must stress here again that to all 
evidence Du Bos was not aware of the pattern and the over-all meaning 
of the events which his diaries register. Nor do his diaries indicate that 
at that time he was fully conscious of how deeply the simultaneous 
publication of Numquid et tu? ... and Si le grain ne meurt . . . hurt 
his feelings. It must have struck him at the root of his being; one notices 
how the fact of the simultaneous publication acquired a wider and wider 
significance as Du Bos reflected on the themes of these two works, until 
he came to the full realization that it expressed a deliberate and intentional 
act, a challenge. To whom was this challenge directed? Du Bos felt that 
it was not only directed at Gide’s friends who had found their faith again 
or were in a crisis brought about by the search for faith, but also to the 
Christian faith itself and to Gide’s own conscience. For Du Bos could 
not forget the “dialogue” which Gide had written down under the date 
of October 3 in Numquid et tu? ...a dialogue between God and Gide, 
in which are the following words: “Forgive me, Lord! Yes, I know that I 
lie. The truth is that this flesh which I abhor is still dearer to me than 
You. My failure to conquer its attraction is destroying me. I call upon 
You to help me but without real renunciation . . . Wretch that I am to 
think that I can unite within myself Heaven and Hell. One can only give 
one’s whole self to God.” Gide had chosen to ignore the warning he had 
so clearly heard. The simultaneous publication constituted in Du Bos 
opinion the deliberate attempt to conclude the marriage of Hell and 
Heaven, for Si le grain ne meurt . . . not only contained a defense of 
covetous desire and of homosexual love, but suggested even that it is 
not the Evil which tempts us but the Good. 

Du Bos did not know, when he began his study on Numquid et 
tur... that he was “embarked” (Du Bos uses the Pascalian term in 
the “Journal of April 10”) on the final stage of his return to Catholicism, 
but upon closely rereading Gide’s book on his religious struggle, he 
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realized how close Gide had been to conversion, how close he probably 
still was in one part of his being. We have here the origin of Du Bos’ 
word on Gide which expresses his dominant thought at a later time: 
“Gide’s is a religious spirit which betrays the faith.” (“Journal of March 
31, 1928”) Gide’s betrayal of things spiritual was to become the central 
theme of Du Bos’ conflict with Gide, for it was the tracing back of the 
spiritual to its origin in God, which made Du Bos return to faith and 
it was the study of the presence of the spiritual in the great works of 
art, to which he devoted his writings after his conversion. 

We need not discuss here the many aspects of Du Bos’ struggle with 
Gide or the moral, esthetic and metaphysical issues which were raised. 
The Journal, the Dialogue and the letters to Gide as well as Gide'’s 
replies and the numerous entries in Gide’s Journal'' offer to the reader 
a clearer and more complete account than we could give. However, we 
may briefly deal with a question to which the sources of information just 
mentioned do not give a direct answer. 

In several of his journals of 1927 Du Bos complains about the fact 
that he had brought upon himself the writing of a book on Gide; its 
composition bores him; he feels that he is wasting his time and that he 
cannot go on; the book weighs upon him and he is desperate about giving 
his attention to a subject which is so inferior to the problems which 
concern him most. Yet, he continues his work even though it had become 
increasingly difficult. Though he speaks of a deadline, there does not seem 
to have existed any objective necessity for the completion of the Dialogue; 
as late as 1928 Du Bos could decide not to publish the book, a decision 
which was afterwards reversed. The failure to discontinue the work or 
to put it off a while (Du Bos attempted to do so several times) must 
have a personal reason. 

The last sentence of the “Journal” which precedes the conversion intro- 
duces the metaphor of the Gordian knot which one must cut and not 
try to untie. The cutting was the act of conversion. Gide, who, as Du Bos 
knew was close to a conversion and had heard the demanding call, refused 


11 See the index of Professor Justin O'Brien's edition of The Journals of André 
Gide, 4 vols. London 1947-1951, and Lettres de Charles Du Bos et réponses 
@’André Gide. Editions Corréa, Paris, 1950. The passages of Gide’s Journal, listed 
by Professor O’Brien in the index under “Du Bos,” are not the only ones in which 
Gide refers or alludes to Du Bos. This is no criticism of Professor O’Brien’s excel- 
lent translation and edition. Only a special study, made with that end in view, of 
Du Bos’ Journals and his other writings could disclose Gide’s allusions. The 
references to Du Bos which Gide made after the controversy are very bitter and 
hostile; they reveal, particularly by their great number, how deeply Gide had been 
wounded and how long his resentment lasted. A close study of these reactions 
would disclose that Du Bos exerted a determining influence on Gide; his critical 
remarks and his direct challenge not only preoccupied Gide’s mind, but lived in 
the deeper strata of his being. 
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to cut the knot and continued to try the untying. One might say that 
the attempt to untie was his solution and became with him an ethical 
principle. Since Gide was unexcelled in the art of maintaining an always 
threatened equilibrium, he could make the attempt to unbind the knot 
last a long time. But Du Bos too had avoided cutting the knot for some 
time and even after his conversion there came dark hours when he was 
tormented by doubts about his faith. He had to deny and to reject many 
feelings and ideas in order to remain faithful to his decision and some of 
these feelings and ideas, Du Bos had shared with Gide for a number of 
years. Something in him still shared them with the former friend. In 
his Journals and in the Dialogue he deals repeatedly with Gide’s danger- 
ous skill in unravelling decisive issues in order to escape decision. But 
his friends had always admired his subtlety and perplexing adroitness in 
dividing what seemed to them a direct and perhaps even simple question 
into very fine shades of meaning. Gide had refused ‘to engage himself’; 
so had Du Bos for a long time and in the months that followed his return 
to faith he learned again and again that the act of conversion puts a 
transcendent, but not an empirical end to inner resistance and refusal. 
Gide was, or claimed that he was, able to alternate between the sacred 
texts and the “nourritures terrestres’ and derive from both not only 
pleasure and delight, but also the deep emotion and fervor that create. 
In his deep need of emotion for the sake of self-expression, in his thirst 
for delight and pleasure, Du Bos resembled Gide closely and for years 


~ he also had known Gide’s alternating movement. Perhaps not to the 


same degree and certainly with more violent remorse; but Gide too knew 
the pain of remorse and who will decide whether remorse was not at 
the very origin of his skillful play and his “vertiginous dance”? Du Bos’ 
response to art and to persons was very sensuous despite—or perhaps 
not despite—his anguished search for spirituality. His journals on paintings 
attest to his highly developed tactile perception; he responded to the 
finest variations in the materiality of things. Gide found in art the solu- 
tion of many of his inner difficulties, even of his religious problems and 
Du Bos resented it deeply. But for many years he had done the same, 
he too had yielded to the temptation of deifying art and even after his 
conversion he continued to love not only works of art but art itself with 
a passion and fervor which greatly perturbed his Catholic friends. The 
anguished cry of André Walter: “And could I never fill my physical 
wants?”'? seems to have rung through the life of both Gide and Du Bos. 

It seems unnecessary to prolong this confrontation; it was needed 
as justification for the remark that the relation between Gide and Du Bos 


12 The young Gide had portrayed himself as this character. 
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during the period of the latter’s conversion was complex in a manner 
which Du Bos did not know and perhaps could not know. This com- 
plexity determined most of what Du Bos wrote on Gide immediately 
before and after his conversion. The same could, I think, be said for Gide, 
but this would require a different study. Gide had become an intrinsic 
factor in Du Bos’ conversion and though undoubtedly Du Bos was suffi- 
ciently objective and keensighted to see Gide’s position and ideas ir 
themselves, still, to a certain extent, they were his own and had now 
become part of the conflict in which he was engaged. Hence the inner 
necessity of continuing the work on the Dialogue which had begun as 
an exchange with Gide and became more and more an expulsion of Gide 
and that which he represented, from Du Bos’ own inner world. 

No reader of the Journal will deny that Du Bos was given to self- 
criticism and self-accusation. He vehemently turned against certain feel- 
ings and thoughts in himself; he constantly needed his own approval, 
or more exactly the approval of the highest instance in him. In its name 
he admitted and rejected. Yet, there is truth in the dictum that man 
cannot hate himself. At a certain point in the inner struggle a self-defense 
begins to protect us from the destructive force. Often our self-defense 
chooses another person who is similar to us and close to us and substitutes 
this person for what is to be rejected and suppressed in us. It seems that 
Gide took on this function in the inner development of Du Bos’ conver- 
sion. This interpretation must be taken in a limited sense: there are in 
Du Bos’ conflict with Gide objective issues on which the two friends 
differed and Gide remains throughout the conflict partly an independent 
person. But there existed a domain in which Gide was identified with 
certain feelings, dispositions and possibilities in Du Bos, and where the 
line of demarcation between the one and the other could no longer be 
clearly drawn and was no longer definite, permanent or stable. In this 
domain the struggle became very vehement and bitter. Gide quotes in 
his diary a remark of his very close friend Madame van Rysselberghe** 
on Du Bos, who was also one of her friends: “He is assuring his 
salvation at your expense.” We have to take Gide’s word for it that this 
remark was actually made in the way in which he quotes it. I make this 
reservation because one receives such a different picture of Madame 
van Rysselberghe’s attitude in the conflict from Du Bos’ “Journal of 
August 8, 1928”: she is critical of Du Bos, but never doubts his integrity. 
One must also recall that Gide had the habit of modifying the remarks 
he quoted. However this may be, the remark is unfair and unjust; but 
it is true that Du Bos in his conversion not only struggled with the angel, 


18 Vol. III, p. 21 of Professor O’Brien’s translation. (See above.) 
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but also with the demon and that Gide often assumed the features of 
the demon. By his writings, particularly the simultaneous publication of 
Numquid et tu? ...and Si le grain ne muert .. ., and by his personal 
controversy, Gide exerted a decisive direct influence on the problems, 
ideas and feelings which constitute the intellectual and emotional nature 
of Du Bos’ conversion; but this influence was still increased by the fact 
that it was Du Bos who made Gide play the role of the one who objecti- 
fied his, Du Bos’, own rejected feelings and thoughts. 

In his Journals and his Dialogue avec André Gide, Du Bos gave 
free and full expression to his reactions and thoughts. However, there 
is one thought which Du Bos constantly suppressed, though it was upper- 
most in his mind: the thought of Madame Gide. Du Bos’ friends attest 
that it deeply hurt and even revolted him that in the discussions on the 
publication of Corydon and Si le grain ne muert ... the most decisive 
factors were concealed. Out of loyalty to Gide Du Bos joined the con- 
spiracy of silence; he even rejected his feelings, but they remained active 
and determined his ideas and their expression indirectly. We have here, 
I think, the explanation of the strange phenomenon that the sections of 
the Dialogue which deal with ethical issues, seem at times to turn in 
circles around a subject which they cannot reach; they seem to be deflected 
from their course by the very object towards which they tend. André Gide 
knew of Du Bos’ feelings and the serious question which they raised. Now 
that Gide himself has broken the silence, we may say that some passages 
in his posthumous Et nunc manet in te read as if they were Gide’s last 
answer to Du Bos. 


HERBERT DIECKMANN heads the department of romance languages and 
literatures at Harvard University. 
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Simone Weil: Art and the 
Artist under God 


“Why do you write?” Interviewers never seem to weary of this question, 
and writers always seem to have their answers ready: to pass the time, 
to be an associate professor, to make money, to put the universe in a 
Book, to be engaged; and the older Gide sensed one morning that he 
could achieve another masterpiece if only he had good pen and paper 
handy. The question is a serious one, however, or should be, for both 
producers and consumers of literature. “There is pleasure and wisdom,” 
wrote Mallarmé in his testamentary La Musique et les Lettres, “in shedding 
even a fading light on the basic reasons for this vocation.”* 

It is astonishing, on the face of it, that the question should have 
occurred to Simone Weil. For there must have been little time or thought 
for literature in a life which revolved around self-inflicted poverty and 
starvation, headaches, mystical moments, a fanatical desire for the cruci- 
fixion experience, crusading for Trotskyism, fighting in Spain, or laboring 
in factory and field. And yet this occasionally irritating, always phe- 
nomenal, always courageous woman—one of the most passionate Chris- 
tians of our time—did find time and thought for literature, and for 
music as well. She read widely and deeply throughout her life. And 
she wrote. 

Going back to her childhood (she was born in Paris in 1909, died 
in England in 1943), we find her, with an older brother, immersed in 
Racine as well as in mathematics, learning classic verse by heart while 
refusing her sugar rations for the sake of front-line soldiers. This highly 
intelligent girl, ignored by her wealthy parents in favor of her more 
openly gifted, more rapidly maturing brother, developed excellent artistic 
taste. The Bible, Shakespeare, Racine, Moliére, Homer, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Plato, Bach, and Mozart are the recurrent names in her diaries. Her 
reading later extended to the Upanishads, English poetry, hundreds of 
folk ballads, French literature of the 18th, 19th, and also the 20th cen- 
turies, for Gide, Mauriac, Proust, and Valéry, among others, were familiar 
to her. If she stated a serious preference for such writers as Maurice 
Scéve and Théophile de Viau and at the same time avoided all mention 
of a Baudelaire, it was because her good literary taste automatically yielded 


\(Euvres Completes (Paris, Gallimard, 1945), p. 646. 
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to her spiritual orientation whenever the two conflicted. She received an 
excellent education, was considered a brilliant student by Alain, became 
an agrégée de philosophie in 1931, and turned to the teaching of math- 
ematics, philosophy, and Greek literature. In this profession she generally 
excelled (whenever she was unengaged in industry, harvesting, political 
agitations and writings), although in her last years her pedagogical 
enthusiasm waxed so strong that she insisted on explaining the Upani- 
shads to the young daughter of a Lorraine factory worker. More essen- 
tially, her interest in artistic creation, both good and bad, sprang from 
her concern for the faculty of attention, or a subtle combination of the 
active and passive in mental concentration. Composition of any kind, by 
any mind, constituted a spiritual exercise leading eventually, she hoped, 
to the perfect concentration of prayer.? Thus literature was to be respected 
as a means to transcendent ends, but strictly speaking, a means of neither 
more nor less importance than other forms of mental activity. 

In addition to her diaries, articles, letters, and the commissioned 
work L’Enracinement, Simone Weil attempted a little verse, began a play, 
and wrote translations, most of which remain unpublished. She had, 
then, first-hand experience with literature; and despite her generally 
scornful attitude toward it, she surely found a far greater comfort and 
beauty in it than she dared admit. In this apparently superhuman soul 
there were longings and secrets which she never showed (save once or 
twice to her intelligent and kindly biographers, Perrin and Thibon), for 
fear of seeming even more imperfect to her God. 

“Literature is important only as a symptom,” she coldly observed.* 
We must go even further with her to see that, from a purely theoretical 
point of view, literature had really no importance in her divinely gov- 
erned world. Faithful to her beliefs and to her personality, Simone Weil 
was forced to this extremity. For art in that world, however else we may 
define it or invest it, remains a luxury, an embellishment, the Pascalian 
diwertissement, the Mallarmean jeu, which have no part in the divine 
necessity so dear to Simone Weil. Obsessed by man’s gravity, his blessed 
and accursed closeness to the earth, his fated obedience to the laws of 
original sin, she could accept no beauty, no sublimation, no escape other 
than grace itself; no paradise on earth, no pleasurable sensations made 
captive in the Proustian work of art. These were echoes, of course, from 
the stern Catholicism of a Pascal or a Bossuet. But Simone Weil gave 
them a newer, stronger, and more pitiful voice, for she was pitifully 
lacking in the lyric and comic senses. It is significant that she saw the 


2 See her remarkable essay “Reflexions sur le Bon Usage des Etudes Scolaires,” 
in Attente de Diew (Paris, Ed. du Vieux Colombier, 1950), pp. 71-80. 


3 L’Enracinement (Paris, Gallimard, 1949), p. 104. 
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tragic in Moliére, Bach, and Mozart. But she largely neglected their comic 
or joyful natures. It was to be expected that Le Misanthrope and the 
Passions should appeal to her principally. Again, art was not merely 
treachery against the gravitational nature of man, but useless as well, 
she thought, because all necessary beauty already exists. It is to be con- 
templated, not created; it has always been of a quality so pure, so evident, 
that all life can enjoy it. Her “practical” solution for the workers’ and 
farmers’ entertainment consisted merely of turning their thoughts, as 
they worked, to the planetary rotations (imitated by the spinning ma- 
chine wheel), or to the hydrogen cycle, as they sowed. In this, too, 
Simone Weil had been gloriously preceded: her favorite St. Francis had 
spent his life in the worship of God-given beauties. Nor must she be 
denied too quickly when she affirms that songs “to our sister water” are 
more lastingly excellent than all the revolutionary alexandrines of Victor 
Hugo. From the literary point of view such judgments may seem doubtful. 
They are understandable if we remember that water simply meant more 
than verse to her Christian sensibility. Finally, to this tragically serious 
mind, literature meant falsehood. The writer's position is untenable, con- 
demned as he is by art to the imaginative; yet, by his God, to the strictest 
of truths. Simone Weil often described imaginative literature as either 
immoral or boring: immoral in its rendering of evil and pain, since it 
sublimates or “treats” them in a thousand different tones, whereas they 
are earthly, supremely monotonous, never to be treated, but only accepted 
and absorbed as on the Cross (hence her respect for the monotonousness 
of Bach, Gregorian chant, and the epic); or boring in its portrayal of 
the good, because the true and therefore interesting good of God is 
inexpressible by man. The only answer, she concluded, is silence: the 
actual silence of Rimbaud, the longed-for silence of Mallarmé (often 
called sterility), two men (and, incidentally, two apparent atheists) who 
understood that the writer is, in fact, in a false position with respect to 
a divinity. 

Simone Weil’s theoretical abolition of art can be explained in the 
foregoing ways, but its true origin is something centrally uncreative in 
herself. From a detailed study of her religion and psychology, one is 
bound to observe that she had the self-destructive instinct more fully, 
more constantly than any thinker of our time. From her dowdy clothes, 
her hard labor, her fighting and starvation, to her theories on man’s duty 
to decreate himself, to be absorbed in God, and to her longing for the 
Cross, she clung to as much mental and physical torture as this life 
can give. What sort of sublimation can we hope to find in the author 
of such coldly passionate, magnificent, and pitiful statements as these: 
“Wherever I am, I soil the silence of heaven and earth with my breathing 
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and with the beating of my heart”; or “Even if we could be like God, it 
would be better to be mud which obeys God”; or “We must try to avoid 
misfortune as much as we can, so that when we do meet it, it may be 
perfectly pure and perfectly bitter.”* Joy and beauty she attributed so 
fully to her God and to the life which came before and will come after 
this, that there was almost nothing left of them in man and his devices. 

And yet, for all her ideals and her will, she read and wrote, and 
could not forever repress her instinct for the beautiful. The saints had 
written and sung; Plato and Homer were not to be dismissed; tragic or 
not, Mozart and Bach were almost more undeniably a part of God than 
the mountains she watched in France. And so she compromised with 
the life she had, and made a truce which would be favorable to God 
but also leave a little something to the earth. She would turn the earth, 
its beauty, and its writers to some account, as Pascal had “used” his 
sickness. When she had so decided, she saw that the writer had a place 
in the creation after all. It has been observed that he exercises his faculty 
for attention, that art is a rudimentary form of prayer and commendable 
to that extent; so much so, indeed, that the usually careful Simone Weil 
could occasionally compliment even the worst of writers for honorable, 
if fruitless, efforts in this direction. Again, the writer and musician are 
reproducers of time and space, silence and absence, elements especially 
pondered by this mystic, who felt that God was absent from Himself in 
man. The most vivid of her sensations was that of convergence. Head- 
aches were the convergence of pain and the joy of seeing Christ in their 
very midst; running through the branches of the Cross came time and 
space; the past and future of man lay finally on the heart of the Cross, 
with God infinitely distant from Christ and man. The book too, she felt, 
might act as a converger, as an infinitely unworthy Cross. So that her 
apparently catholic tastes in art can often be ascribed to a certain inten- 
sity in her spiritual thinking. The same mind that worshipped the vast- 
ness of the Iliad was almost equally fond of the smaller miracles in Mozart 
and Mallarmé. The sinking ship and corresponding notation of the 
Coup de Dés, the ethereal descents in the introduction to the 39th 
symphony or to Don Giovanni, figured the rise and “dying fall” of grace 
through gravity.® 


*La Pesanteur et la Grace (Paris, Plon, 1948), pp. 48, 46, and 94. 


5“The elements of a poem,” she writes in her Cahiers (Paris, Plon, 1951), 
“are time which has a beginning and end. . . . Then the savor of the words: 
each word must have a maximum savor. This implies a relationship between the 
present meaning of the word and all its other meanings; an agreement or opposi- 
tion with the sound of its syllables, agreements or oppositions with preceding or 
following words.” (p. 15.) Elsewhere she continues this definition of symbolism: 
“Poetry: reach silence through words, reach namelessness.” (p. 188.) 
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Simone Weil would also agree in principle (with Gide, for example) 
that beauty can be a guide to belief. The most ecstatic moments of her 
otherwise cold, clear style are to be found in her reaction to the Lord’s 
Prayer. Yet her ecstasy, she would maintain, was founded on its truth; 
seconded, no doubt, by Biblical style, but not centered, as Gide would 
have it, on “the esthetic value of the Bible.” Only a certain beauty was 
truth for her; had it not been so, she would have approved all excellent 
stylists, however satanic their substance. 

In the final analysis, however, her praise was for the works that 
faithfully mirrored life on earth in its essentials of banality, pain, misery, 
fatigue, hunger, and force; works in which “the bones of human suffer- 
ing are exposed.”* Chief among her faithful were Homer, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Shakespeare (but only in King Lear, the “tragedy on gravity,” 
Cahiers, p. 216), Moliére in L’Avare and Le Misanthrope, Racine in 
Phédre, Villon (“greatest of French poets,” L’Enracinement, p. 200), and 
d’Aubigné. Some of these, as the list shows, were faithful only for a 
moment; she states that Shakespeare was second-rate save for Lear, 
Racine third-rate save for Phédre. And yet these judgments are perhaps 
not totally fantastic. Ramon Fernandez, speaking of the French genius 
in general, and of Racine in particular, had already noted the “liberties 
he takes with life.”’ Simone Weil, in turn, refers intelligently to the 
17th century as “a strange century indeed, which took the opposite view 
from that of the epic period and would only acknowledge human suffering 
in the context of love, while it insisted on swathing in glory the effects 
of force in war and in politics.” (The Iliad, p. 29.) We might well be 
surprised that she admired even Phédre, were it not that we sense once 
again all that we do not know about her own jealousies or loves, and 
remember Phédre, despite the quantities of life which it omits, for its 
perfect distillation of inward pain. In what is probably her greatest 
single composition, “L’Amour de Dieu et le Malheur” (Attente, pp. 81- 
98), she insists that all malbeur must spring from a douleur physique 
and that the latter is absent from Racinian tragedy, a “court tragedy,” 
as she says, comparing it to Homer’s work, in which characters do not 
“run toward death,” but rather suffer death despite their ferocious desire 
to live. “It is not surprising,” she adds, “that Racine led the most 
peaceful of private lives. His tragedies are cold, after all; they lack 
douleur . . . Inhuman poet.”® 

How strict she was with regard to the perfect literary expression of 
pain can be seen in her comments on Mauriac: “Thérése Desqueyroux: 

®See The Iliad, or The Poem of Force, trans. Mary McCarthy, in Politics 
Pamphlet No. 1 (New York, 1951), p. 29. 


7 Moralisme et Littérature (Paris, Corréa, 1932), p. 93. 
8 La Condition ouvriére (Paris, Gallimard, 1951), pp. 120-121. 
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almost a great book (but, in fact, a negligible book). There is something 
monstrous in (writers’) ideas of life in those years (1918-1940). The 
book lacks the true color of evil, the monotony and facility of evil, the 
sense of emptiness and nothingness.” (Cahiers, p. 128.) Would she 
have said as much of the naturalists, of Sartre, Camus, Malraux? Un- 
doubtedly so. For if literary success depended only on the communication 
of reality in unpalatable forms, her list would hardly be exclusive. But, 
more important, she felt that these writers, whose “ideas of life were 
monstrous,” had no proper perspective on human evils and misfortunes: 
they succeeded in making them clear to readers, without understanding 
their spiritual significance. In short, they were not divinely inspired.® 

Without such inspiration, and without several other qualities, no 
writer can please her completely. First, he must find a perfect compound 
of detachment and passion (the lifelong search of any artist). Second, 
it is preferable to have the #éte épique of a Homer in order to give an 
adequate portrayal of monotony, fate, and allied conditions; in order 
to communicate universally."° Hence her contention that writers appeal- 
ing to an elite are inevitably second-rate, or worse, when compared to 
the supreme. Third (and perhaps most disturbing to certain French 
poets), divine inspiration implies facility in composition. Simone Weil 
did not always avoid the common delusion that artistic greatness is 
“measured by the pound,” as Poe mockingly observed. It was her good 
fortune that Mozart, Bach, and Monteverdi, her leading illustrations of 
artistic facility, did, in fact, possess it in abundance and were at the 
same time three of the greatest musicians.’ Fourth, the writer had to 
be “involved” (it is only in this sense that she might have enjoyed the 
Existentialists): that is, not merely in close contact with his time, but 
responsible for his writings. She attacked Gide not so much for his 
“corruption of youth,” as because he tended to avoid the consequences 
of his doctrines by “taking refuge behind the sacred privilege of art 
for art’s sake.” (L’Enracinement, p. 28.) Indeed, so-called esthetes, like 
men of letters, had always been a source of fear and disgust for her. 
But how are they to be distinguished from the true artists? “The word 
beauty,” she remarks, “does not mean that things religious should be 


®“How is it possible,” she asks in La Connaissance surnaturelle (Paris, Gal- 
limard, 1950), “for the human soul to sense that God is asking for some special 
thing? This is a phenomenon as miraculous as the Incarnation. . . . Art is a 
miracle of the same order.” (p. 102.) 

10 A Péguy, who satisfied her rigid requirements in most other respects, was 
condemned for his nationalism. 

11 Jt is highly possible, for example, that she had heard of Beethoven's endless 
revisions and concluded that Mozart was the greater of the two because he made 
no erasures. It may be added that 19th century writers (Hugo and Baudelaire 
especially) were all “men of letters” in her eyes, and therefore automatically 
disqualifed. 
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considered in the manner of the esthetes. Their point of view is sacrile- 
gious. . . . They amuse themselves with beauty, handle it, look at it. But 
beauty is . . . nourishment.” (L’Enracimement, p. 85.) The distinction is 
perhaps impossible to make in practice. But Simone Weil attempted 
it as anyone must: by sensing the point beyond which beauty is “cul- 
tivated,” “handled,” somehow given precedence over the spiritual sub- 
stance of the work of art.'? Would we not agree with her in this, when 
we recall our contacts with a Homer, a Bach, a Mozart, whose works of 
infinite beauty we instinctively call “noble,” “spiritual,” or other words 
equally inadequate, but none the less corresponding to a precise feeling 
which is self-sufficient proof? Works in which the spirit has been gently, 
miraculously touched and healed, while their beauties, were they sepa- 
rable, would hover around it and never oppress. Yet, on the other hand, 
can we entirely agree with her conclusion that the “impure in heart” are 
incapable of purity in art? Here again Gide stands in her way and says: 
“There is no work of art without the collaboration of the Devil.” The 
reader may have wondered why she considered Villon the “greatest of 
French poets.” His wonder will increase at her answer that Villon 
was the “purest in heart”; for, she adds in desperation, we really know 
nothing of Villon’s life. The fact is that we know, if not much, at least 
enough to determine that the life of Villon was not perfectly blameless. 
If he was a great poet, it was in spite of his private life or, in devious and 
Gidean ways, because of it. Clearly, Mozartean and Racinian purities tell 
us nothing of their personal lives. Actually, the debate is needless and 
arises from a confusion in Simone Weil's mind between the personal 
life of the artist and an incorruptible area of the spirit which is fertilized 
and repurified whenever he creates. It is this last (as she was aware) 
which makes the greatness of Villon, who may well have been a thief 
or worse at all other times, or the greatness of a Mozart, whose corre- 
spondence is not to be recommended to the pure in heart. 

Such, then, were her main views, offered with her characteristic 
mixture of lofty thought, common sense, good taste, aggressiveness, and 
plain error. She wrote no epics, yet neither was she guilty of any sort 
of fakery in her writing. True to her principles, she poured her spirit 
into every word and action, revealed the naked realities of the world 
with a most convincing combination of detachment and passion, and 
communicated to her readers (as they will testify) with a matchless 
simplicity of language. Doubtless that language had been born not 
merely from a native simplicity, but from her continual readings in the 

12In La Condition ouvriére she adds: “There are people who have lived only 


on sensations and for sensations. André Gide is an example. . . . Those who live 


on sensations afe . . . only Parasites in comparison with workers and creators. 
These are the only coat toma (p. 25.) 
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Bible and folk tales; and here at last she joined hands with Gide, assured 
that art was a question of litotes and “overcome romanticism.” A study 
of her style will some day reveal the kind of monotonousness, plainness 
of expression, and almost total absence of the decorative which most 
pleased her. Like her distant but very close spiritual father, Pascal, she 
had neither cause nor time for the artist’s life; but she must have known 
that it was essential for her very sanity and for the satisfaction of the 
creative instinct (however small it may have been in her), to gather 
daily tortures to her mind and inscribe them for some brother or sister 
spirit of a later day. 


BRADFORD COOK is a member of the French staff at Oberlin College. 
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God in Sartrean Light 


Atheism is often considered a bad name. As soon as Sartre stated his 
atheism, implicitly in L’Etre et le Néant, explicitly in L’Existentialisme 
est un humanisme, this was enough for certain sectarian critics to hang 
him. In this article, we shall try to describe Sartre’s position in relation 
to various notions of God, and in relation to the religious choice. 


The notion of God belongs to the rational domain. We are dealing here 
with the God of philosophers, more accurately of metaphysicians. They 
seem to be interested primarily in the existence of God, but in fact this 
is only their second preoccupation. For, in order to find a “proof” of 
the existence of God, they have first to define what the word “God” means. 

Sartre is not interested in following this line of philosophy. The basis 
of his system, as presented in L’Etre et le Néant, is no metaphysics, but 
an “ontology,” a description of human condition, not an explanation. 
This is in keeping with the principle of the priority of existence over 
essence. Man, the being in whom the existential philosopher is interested, 
experiences his existence before any theory is formed about his essence. The 
existence of the God of metaphysicians is, on the contrary, deduced from 
the essence. 

For Sartre, the philosophical definitions of God make the existence 
of God impossible (see the end of L’Etre et le Néant). Metaphysicians 
have conceived the inhuman essence of an infinite being and have coupled 
it with the attributes of a finite being: consciousness and conscience. 
Infinite will, goodness, reason, power, are contradictions in terms since 
these notions are relative and can have meaning only if they are limited 
and balanced by their opposites. 

This argument against the God of reason is not exclusively Sartre's. 
Writers of the credo quia absurdum school would agree with him here. 
Besides, we have presented Sartre’s position as stemming from the gen- 
eral existential principle of existence before essence. We would find the 
same attitude in existential thinkers with a religious trend. Instead of 
proofs of the existence of God, Pascal offered a wager which, according 
to Valéry, flaunted both “esprit de finesse” and “esprit de géométrie.” 
Kierkegaard was interested in the God of Abraham, in the “impossible” 
God of faith. According to Jaspers, transcendence (he does not use the 
word “God” which has been abused by churches) is the most important 
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dimension of man. Transcendence is not a field of knowledge, but a 
mysterious call. Finally, Marcel recognizes that to speak about God means 
in fact not to speak about God. 

What these writers take as a basis is not a definition, but an experi- 
ence. Rather than the first truth, God becomes the last truth. God 
becomes the mysterious end toward which the religious feeling orients 
consciousness and conscience. Values converge toward God. This prag- 
matic point of view should not be identified with the definition of re- 
ligion as opium for the people. It is founded on subjective experience, 
not on ethical and social convenience. A value is not an anaesthetic. 

For Sartre as well as for other existentialists, man is primarily the 
being who discovers, or invents, values. These values may receive an 
ethical, aesthetic, or religious orientation, according to Kierkegaard’s 
three spheres of existence. We should be able to find, if not a religious 
choice, at least the basis for such a choice, in Sartre’s description of human 
condition. As a matter of fact, we can find a basis for three different 
religious orientations in the three domains of human experience described 
by Sartre: things, other selves, and self. 


Sartre’s basic symbols to describe human condition are being and non- 
being, or thingness and no-thingness. Consciousness and its faculties, or 
orientations, show that man has torn himself, as it were, from the world 
of things. Things are what they are. Man is not (as subject) what he is 
(as object). He stands at a distance from things and from himself. This 
distance cannot be grasped. It is what Sartre calls nothingness. 

The emotional color commonly associated with the word “nothing” 
shows us already how easily a valuation can affect this fundamental 
pattern. Our language has been colored by centuries of essentialistic 
thought, so that it is not considered flattering to be described a “nothing” 
haunting essential being. 

Sartre’s basic symbols remind the reader of Kierkegaard’s analysis 
of the feeling of guilt. In the garden of Eden, man was innocent. He 
lacked the power of opposition, of negation, until, according to the 
myth, he tasted the fruit of the tree of goode and evil. To conceive values, 
one must tear oneself from what is. Now, according to Sartre, man has 
been unable to find for his nothingness (and power of negation) another 
basis than thingness or being. The introduction of nothingness (the 
“spirit” of Kierkegaard) has substituted a void for innocence, a void 
which is experienced in anxiety and despair. The essential being which 


1See R. Ruyer, “Ydgrun ou la recherche d'une derniére vérité,” Deucalion Ill 
(Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1950), 11-33. 
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lacks nothing (or nothingness) becomes value, becomes the Good, God, 
the One-and-All. 

A religious intention transforms Being into Good. This movement 
can be observed in otherwise widely different attitudes: Power, Nature, 
Matter, Spirit (not the spirit of Kierkegaard), the Unconscious, History, 
the Law, are some of the notions which are commonly given the prestige 
of Being. In two recent works, Le Diable et le bon Dieu and Saint Genet 
comédien et martyr, Sartre describes the difficulties into which this process 
of valuation leads. A value is a call for what is not. How can this be 
reconciled with Being which is what is? If God is the infinity and 
fullness of Being, notes Beauvoir in Pyrrhus et Cinéas (36-37), every- 
thing that is is good. Hence the well-known difficulty of the origin and 
nature of evil which, in this pattern, must be linked with nothingness 
and be termed an error, an illusion. Like many Europeans, Sartre, who 
lived for several years in the neighborhood of concentration camps and 
torture chambers, is repelled by this metaphysical sleight-of-hand (see 
Situations Il, 245-250). 


In order to show that the existence of consciousness as human conscious- 
ness implies the existence of other subjectivities, Sartre resorts to an 
analysis of the feeling of shame. In shame, I am alienated. Far from 
assuming my subjectivity, I let myself be assumed and judged by someone 
else. Shame may occur, however, without anyone being present and 
without any reference to anyone (L’Etre et le Néant, 335). It is not 
the physical presence of others that puts me to shame, it is the magic 
presence of the Other. Hence the possibility of a mew conception of 
God (L’Etre et le Néant, 324). God is the ever-present judge in relation 
to whom I am fundamentally guilty.? 

Guilty of what? The myth of the original sin answers our question: 
guilty of being a man. But this time, the myth of the Fall must be inter- 
preted differently. Man is basically guilty not because he has torn himself 
from the whole of Being, not because he is a Kierkegaardian spirit, but, 
on the contrary, because he is not pure spirit, because his subjectivity 
is situated in this world, because he is incarnated. Sartre recalls the 
Scriptures: “They knew that they were naked.” They knew that they 
were incarnated, that they could be seen, hence judged. 

God, this time, is no-thing and even no-body.* God is subject only. 
He sees but cannot be seen, judges but cannot be judged. The difference 

2It is surprising, at first sight, that Marcel, in his comments upon this passage 
(Homo Viator, 246), did not emphasize this revelation of the Other. He may 


not have relished the role played by shame (instead of love) in this juncture. 


3 “Nobodaddy,” said Blake, who was aware of the ethical alterations which 
threatened this conception of God. 
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between ethics and religion in this case is that the ethical man agrees 
to judgment by “his peers,” while the religious man considers God the 
only legitimate judge. This is implied in Jesus’ precept: “Thou shalt 
not judge.” 

Practically, as we know by the example of Christianity becoming 
Christendom, religious morals tend to be absorbed by social morals, 
God tends to be absorbed by Caesar. For the average member of a 
sect, religion is but a coat of paint spread on common ethics. 

Let us turn, with Kierkegaard, toward an example of religious morals. 
When Abraham agreed to kill his son, he obeyed a command in opposi- 
tion to the precepts of social ethics. Religious morals order the realiza- 
tion of God's will. This implies that God is no longer infinite. He needs 
men as men need Him. If God is Being, He, or rather It, cannot>be 
limited, since man adds only nothingness. But if God is Subjectivity, 
He is limited by human subjectivities, however imperfect. 

Hence the difficulty noted by Sartre in L’Existentialisme est un 
humanisme. Commenting on Abraham's case, he argues: “If a voice 
speaks to me, it is always I who decide that this voice is the voice of 
the angel” (p. 31). I have to decide what comes from God and what 
does not. And I cannot make this decision in accordance with a defini- 
tion of God, since I am dealing with the God of faith, not the God of 
reason. Religion may thus deteriorate into an attempt to mask my respon- 
sibility (see L’Etre et le Néant, 350). Only in the case of grace can 
one argue that I do not reduce myself to a pure slave in the eyes of 
God. My subjectivity, then, affirms itself at the same time that it realizes 
God’s will. We live in God and God lives in us thanks to a rare mani- 
festation of pre-established harmony. The religious choice of Pascal and 
Kierkegaard was inspired by privileged experiences. Failing grace, the 
religious man is, at best, in the situations of Kafka’s heroes. He receives 


orders which he neither understands nor questions, he is in the situation 
of a hypnotized dreamer. 


The third conception of God which may arise from the descriptions of 
L’Etre et le Néant tries to combine thingness and nothingness and views 
God in the likeness of man. With an essential difference: the priority 
of existence over essence would be canceled, in so far as this principle 
means that we are not the cause of our existence, that we are contingent. 
We are responsible for a body, for a destiny which we did not choose. 
As God, Jesus chose his human situation and destiny. Sartre assumes 
that the basic desire of man is to transcend existence and become cawsa 
sui (see L’Etre et le Néant, 133, 653, 717). God is no longer Being 
as in the first conception, God is not a non-incarnated being as in the 
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second conception, God becomes an ideal, a value. God is within us, 
deus intimior intimo meo, we are not in God. 

The second conception verged toward the ethical; the third conception 
tends toward the esthetic. In practice, the ideal of the man-God will be 
satisfactory only for the poet who can transform the imaginary into a 
coherent world. Nietzsche conceives his superman, Blake and Wilde 
make Jesus an artist. The work of art is an opportunity for the poet to 
become causa sui. He justifies his own existence by creation, he becomes 
causa sui in so far as he transfers himself into his work. 

Thus it appears that, even in the privileged case of the artist, this 
third conception of God is as fleeting as the abstract moment of ontology. 
In justifying his original contingency through his work, the artist shifts 
from the mirage of being (the desire to be) to the reality of doing* 


The difficulties which we have encountered cannot pass for criticism 
of the religious choice unless one agrees to trap religion in language 
and make the God of faith stand in judgment before human reason. 
A religious choice is an existential “leap.” And the same could be said 
of the esthetic or the ethical. Sartre chose the ethical. This subjective 
choice entailed a “postulatory atheism.”® Like theism, atheism is “a clear, 
a priori decision about a problem which lies far beyond our experience” 
(Situations III, 139). Sartre gave to the wager of Pascal the answer which 
Pascal did not expect. 

“God does not exist” (L’Existentialisme est un humanisme, 35). 
Sartre expresses this postulate in the time-honored fashion: as an axiom. 
Still, it may be considered an axiom within the philosophy of Sartre. 
The rejection of God is only incidental in the development of his system. 
The fundamental postulate lies in the use that he makes of his two basic 
symbols.* Within his system, Sartre is entitled to reject the existence of 
God, since, whatever our conception of God may be, it cannot fit Sartre’s 
pattern of existence. 


*Too many critics of Sartre have mistaken his ontology for his ethics, despite 
several warnings of the author. In the last page of L’Etre et le Néant, Sartre states 
his either, or: “May human freedom assume itself as value, since it is the source 
of all values, or must it be defined in relation to a transcendent value which 
haunts it?” The first choice is ethical, the second is religious. The second choice 
obeys what Sartre calls “l’esprit de sérieux.” In The Existentialists (Chicago: 
Regnery, 1952), 71, Collins illustrates this trend by substituting the desire to 
become /ike God for the desire to be God. 


5A theist, Collins (op. cit.) overstresses the importance of the postulate by 
using o-. expression “postulatory atheism” to designate the philosophy of Sartre 
as a whole. 


® Marcel and Heidegger, for instance, use the words “étre” and “sein” in 
different contexts. 
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Sartre’s ontology is not a first step towards metaphysics, it is meant 
to open the road to a will-to-ethics.’ And the problem of this existence 
of God is irrelevant to Sartre’s ethics: “Even if God existed, it would not 
make any difference.”* 

But we ask more of a philosopher than of a poet. One does not discuss 
Nietzsche’s atheism since, without it, some literary masterpieces would 
not have been written. But Sartre’s choice is ethical, not esthetic. He 
must try to persuade us that his choice has value not only for him, but 
also for us: “I am responsible for myself and for all” (L’Existentialisme 
est un humanisme, 27). 

For all: that is, for his contemporaries. We turn to the objective, 
historical aspect of Sartre’s philosophy. He believes that the age of the 
religious choice is gone. He interprets in this light the crisis of the 
European mind which literature has manifested for a century and a half: 
“As long as God lived, man was not worried: he knew he was watched 
over. Now that he is the only god and that his glance brings everything 
to light, he twists his neck to try and see himself” (Situations I, 289). 
If Sartre was inspired by a blind will to atheism, we would expect him 
to gloat over the death of God. That is not the case: “Existentialism is 
opposed to a certain type of secular ethics which would discard God at 
the least possible expense. . . . The existentialist thinks, on the contrary, 
that it is very embarrassing that God should not exist, for, along with 
God, the possibility of finding values in an intelligible heaven disappears.”® 

In Saint Genet comédien et martyr, Sartre criticizes the choice of 
the saint. But his point of view is ethical and present. What he criticizes 
in fact is present-day hagiography. It still proposes the saint as a model. 
It confuses the subjective and the objective, the past and the present, 
the ethical and the religious. 

From an inter-subjective point of view, Sartre's opposition to a 
religious choice is understandable. Inter-subjectivity implies language 
used as a means of communication (prose as opposed to poetry). It 


7 The positive expression “will to ethics” seems more appropriate than the 
negative “will to atheism” which Collins uses. This critic overstresses the relation- 
ship between Nietzsche (whose choice was mainly esthetic) and Sartre. It is a 
will to ethics that Jeanson emphasizes in Le Probléme moral et la pensée de 
Sartre (Paris: Le Myrte 1947), a book which Sartre recommended. 


8 This statement shocked sectarian critics. See, for instance, Boutang, Sartre 
est-il un. possédé? (Paris: La Table ronde, 1950), p. 15: “One is staggered by 
the casual tone of this possessed creature in his refusal of God” (Boutang’s God). 


9 L’Existentialisme est un humanisme, 34-35. This quotation is not in contradic- 
tion with the remark that if God existed, it would not make any difference. Sartre 
means that it would not make any difference to his ethics. 

Sartre has paid tribute to the Christian Revolution (Sétwations II, 130-131). 
He knows his debt to original Christian thinkers, especially to Kierkegaard. 
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means placing everything under the supervision of human reason. The 
ethical choice which involves judgment by one’s peers, can afford that. 
Authentic religion, which is subjective faith, cannot. Kierkegaard clearly 
saw that a religious choice implied inwardness and silence. 


ROBERT CHAMPIGNY teaches French literature at Indiana University. 
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Gabriel Marcel: Existence, 
Being, and Faith 


One of the most striking aspects of the present philosophic scene in 
France is without a doubt the eclipse of the idealist tradition, so eminently 
represented before the last war by Léon Brunschwicg. Three currents of 
thought appear predominant: Marxist rationalism, Christian existential- 
ism, and atheist existentialism. Gabriel Marcel is, in France, the pioneer 
of what has come to be called Christian Existentialism. However, con- 
cerning this appellation (which he does not particularly like), it is 
advisable to point out from the start that the Marcelian philosophy does 
not depend on any dogmatic frame of reference. Its fundamental themes 
were elaborated before he was converted to Catholicism.’ Of this vision 
of the world, oriented by and toward Christianity, a considerable number 
of aspects can retain their value even for those who might refuse to 
follow the author in his conversion. 

Like Kierkegaard and Pascal, Gabriel Marcel condemns all concern for 
systems. Starting with the Journal Métaphysique published in 1927,? (the 
first treatise on existentialist philosophy to appear in France, 15 years 
before J.-P. Sartre’s L’Etre et Le Néant) his entire work appears to be a 
quest motivated by a kind of anxious patience. In Position et Approches 
concrétes du Mystere ontologique (1933), Etre et Avoir (1935), Du 
Refus a l’'Invocation (1940), Homo Viator (1944), Le Mystére de l’Etre 
(Gifford Lectures delivered at the University of Aberdeen in 1949-1950 
and published in 1951), the same themes, on highly varied subjects, are 
investigated, confronted and developed. The unity of this philosophy is 
perhaps of a musical rather than a logical order; it is less concerned with 
proving certain truths than with restoring a spirit of truth comparable 
to music of the soul. 

There is no question of outlining a philosophy whose very nature 
defies such an attempt. Neglecting the breadth of his work for the benefit 
of its intention, we shall limit ourselves to a presentation of certain 
essential ideas. 


1In 1929; Gabriel Marcel was born in 1889. 


2 Published in 1927, the Journal métaphysique was written between 1914 and 
1923; Gabriel Marcel is by-the-way the author of important dramatic works; he 
defines his philosophic and dramatic activities as “two slopes of the same height.” 
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Spiritual humility being in his eyes the prime virtue of the meta- 
physician, Gabriel Marcel employs a method of phenomenological anal- 
ysis. However, this analysis is never divorced from a critical reflection 
that questions the final meaning of experience. Rigor and fervor are 
joined in a process in which faithfulness to reality is nourished by 
anxiety for redemption. The problem of understanding and the hope for 
salvation are jointly formulated, in Gabriel Marcel, in ontologic terms. 
But this ontology declares itself from the outset alien to all intellectualism: 
it is based, not on the idea, but on the necessity of being. This “ontologic 
necessity,” like the vital instinct of the spirit, explains itself in these 
terms: “It is necessary that there be, or that there shall have been, being— 
that everything be not reduced to a game of successive and inconsistent 
(this word is essential) appearances—or to recall a line from Shakespeare, 
to a tale told by an idiot; in this being, in this reality I avidly yearn to 
participate in some way.”* A conception such as this situates itself at 
equal distance from traditional ontology and from criticism. Both value 
and reality are fused in being, but reflection, forsaking being in itself, 
is only associated with its concrete experience. “Happiness, love, in- 
spiration: it is, I believe, in relation to such experiences that the problem 
of being can be stated in an intelligible fashion.”* Being is defined, 
existentially, as the foundation of plenitude, “fulfilled waiting.” 

The ontologic necessity clashes with the negations of a pessimism 
based on the unjustifiable aspects of our condition, in order to proclaim 
the metaphysical primacy of nothingness. But it clashes equally with 
idealist pretentions—or more, broadly, all rationalism—that deny all but 
psychological significance to a “desire” inseparable from rational truth. 
Gabriel Marcel shows that between idealism and pessimism there exists 
a secret bond, that they share the same attitude of “spectacular detach- 
ment” in the face of reality. However, the act of transcendence that 
restores to us the plenitude of being is neither an “irrational flight” nor 
a fideist wager—it identifies itself, in Gabriel Marcel, with the very act 
of reflection. The fundamental opposition of vacuity and plenitude, which 
replaces the traditional problem of the one and the many, dominates the 
totality of experience through which it is specified in coupled categories: 
existence and objectivity, mystery and problem, being and having, He and 
You. At the core of this bipolarity, reflection reveals a conflict of spiritual 
attitudes. One might say, in Bergsonian terms, that a closed consciousness 
is opposed to an open consciousness. On each level of experience, philo- 
sophic awakening, transformation from closed into open, renews the 


8 Position et Approches concrétes du Mystére ontologique, p. 51 (Vrin, 1949). 
4 Journal métaphysique, p. 202. 
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“conjugal bond of man and life.”* The approach to faith can only be 
formulated as the ultimate entreaty of a metaphysic of communion. 

In its double aspect of philosophy of existence and philosophy of 
being, Gabriel Marcel’s doctrine has declared itself in reaction against the 
idealist tradition. From the immanentist perspective, which is that of 
the “philosophy of consciousness” of a Léon Brunschwicg, faith in a 
transcendental and revealed God can only appear as a subjective inclina- 
tion, accounted for solely by psychology. “To believe or to verify,” stated 
Léon Brunschwicg, “the alvernative is ineluctable.” It is interesting to 
note that Gabriel Marcel, as we shall see later, could easily adopt this 
formula for his own use though in a completely opposite sense. This 
dilemma set off in Gabriel Marcel a veritable intellectual rebellion, the 
origin, he states, of his entire philosophy. Can one strictly identify 
verity with verifiability? 

Are not the highest levels of spiritual life, creation, love, in general 
any experience of value, based on an apprehension of reality, implying 
the idea of a living truth transcending all logic. Idealism, on the other 
handyiscloses a deep-rooted metaphysical insufficiency before the prob- 
lem of existence. The presence of reality, “the existential sign” of the 
given is actually conjured away in favor of an act of rational determina- 
tion. Far from allowing itself to be deduced from essence or reduced to 
such a relationship, is not existence rather “an insuperability incapable 
of ever being transcended.”* Gabriel Marcel realized that ignorance of 
existence and deprecation of faith, intrinsically united, both rest on the 
same postulate. The study of the linked problems of sensation and the 
union of body and soul reveals the irreducibility of existence to objec- 
tivity and opens the way for metaphysics. It encompasses, on the same 
level as sensory experience, a “mystery” in which faith emerges as the 
transcendent analogue. 

We naturally tend to consider our body as a perpetually available 
instrument, but reflection points out the fallacy of such a conception. This 
instrument is revealed as being nothing other than the means of extending 
or realizing an initial power of our body, our body appearing as that 
through whose function the instrument is possible. We cannot, therefore, 
think of it on an instrumentalist mode without unconsciously materializ- 
ing the soul that would use it. Generally speaking, I cannot attempt to 
determine the tie that unites me with my body without, by that very act, 
ideally placing myself outside of it: my body thus becomes an object 
of the world and ceases to be mine. At the same time, by reducing myself 
to bodiless and soulless eyes, I myself cease to exist. Without our taking 


5 Homo Viator, p. 116. 
® Journal métaphysique, p. XI. 
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the time to go into greater detail, it is manifest that “all communication 
between me and my body, when submitted to reflection, is revealed as 
unthinkable.”’ I cannot comprehend it because it comprehends me. What 
is involved, in Marcelian terminology, is not a problem but a mystery. 
The immediate function, the “participation” by virtue of which I am 
my body defines my state of incarnation. Incarnation, “the central guiding 
point of metaphysical reflection,” refutes both idealism and materialism. 
Materialism claims to identify me with that which is the exterior of my 
body insofar as it is an object. However, the body that I am is not an 
empiric reality, but constitutes, paradoxical as the expression may seem, 
a “body-subject.” Contrary to the claims of idealism, the transcendental 
subject (abstract in the full sense of the word) possesses only a secondary 
reality relative to the incarnate subject. Born of a purely fictive detach- 
ment, “it is only on condition that it considers it is mot.”* Existence and 
presence relate only to incarnation. Beings and things exist for me insofar 
as, sharing a similar immediation, they are, as it were, “united with me 
as my body.” 

From the point of view of the body-object, sensation appears to be 
a communication, a message received and then translated. But the idea 
of a message in fact presupposes sensation and thus cannot account for it. 
Drawing on the Aristotelian concept of the sensitive faculty and the 
sensible quality, Gabriel Marcel sees in sensation an immediate presence, 
a communion which verifies the Claudelian pun: “Connaissance est co- 
naissance.” Substituted for the problem of the existence of the exterior 
world is the notion of the “mystery of feeling.” My body, in some way 
“in sympathy with things,” plays the role of an absolute mediator in 
relation to the world: it is only “the nexus of my presence with world 
rendered manifest.” The objective idea of the world as a spatial container 
finds its origin at the interior of a global presence in which my incarnation 
is rooted. As I cannot isolate myself in thought from my body, so can 
I not isolate myself from the universe, that “in affecting me, creates me;” 
except in fiction. Every cosmologic system, particularly a creationism that 
likens God to a sort of transcendental engineer, exemplifies a denial of 
our fundamental condition. Each individual presence, even that of one’s 
own consciousness, relies on an absolute presence that is not manifest but 
is inherent and which “underlies the totality of our experience, of all 
experience, whatever it be.”® 

Incarnation, existence, presence, all manifest the primacy of the 
mystery in relation to the distinction between the subject and the object. 


7 Du Refus a l’Invocation, p. 30. 
8 Ibid., p. 32. 
® Journal métaphysique, p. 321. 
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Existence unites with that which exists, escaping all prediction and re- 
vealing itself in an uncharacterizable presence. Not that this presence 
is indeterminate; it transcends presentation, excludes all possibility of 
objective indication. In its fullness, this presence reveals a concrete 
infinity by its intimacy and its limitlessness. It is discerned as the fun- 
damental value that precedes judgment and defines existence through its 
ontologic dimension. 

Gabriel Marcel calls “primary reflection” the act of rupture by which 
the subject, in a moment of “spectacular detachment,” affirms itself in 
denying itself. The Cartesian Cogito, “willed non-participation,” is the 
metaphysical consecration. This is the objective world offered to our 
domination: theoretic domination achieved through the formulation of 
problems and the edification of understanding; practical domination 
through technical activity. However, neither the epistemologic subject 
nor its object “exists.” In isolating myself from the world I cut myself 
off from myself; but by the same token, the world, changed into a 
ghostly spectacle, thins out, becomes empty, “finally suppresses itself 
through the simple fact of ignoring me.” Objectivity is only an hypos- 
tasis of absence. In the words of one of the protagonists of /’Iconoclaste: 
“Knowledge exiles to infinity all that it imagines it embraces.” 


Logico-mathematic thought, objective awareness, as such, retain com- 
plete value on a localized level; but all metaphysical pretentions on their 
part should be denounced as subversive, “anthropocentric in the second 
degree.”’° By turning its back on abstract universality, philosophy does 
not as a result become an “affaire de confidence.” The original uniqueness 
of the incarnate subject is established as irreducible either to the imper- 
sonality of a consciousness in general, or to the subjectivity of the empiric 
I. Metaphysics transcends the antinomy of logic and psychology, consists 
of this very transcendence, and finds its basis of concrete universality in 
an existential relationship of fate and vocation. 


Philosophy thus conceived does not rest methodologically on the 
precarious privilege of an intuition that claims to seize the immediate 
as a known quantity. The intentional character of pure sensitivity is only 
disclosed through the most rigorous study of the implications prior to 
experience. Refracted in every aspect of existence because it is situated 
at its base, original participation is found reestablished in its fullness by 
a critique of the conditions of the possibility of reflection itself. “This 
reflection of the second degree or to the second power,” writes Gabriel 
Marcel, “is, in my eyes, philosophy itself in its specific effort of restoring 


10 Duy Refus a l’Invocation, p. 45. 
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the concrete beyond the disjointed and disarticulated determinations of 
abstract thought.””* 


Approaching experience by means of its structure of reality, reflection 
results in the discovery of the ontologic meaning of incarnation in 
presence. Source of all anguish as of all plenitude, incarnation defines 
our state as a trial. Existence is not an empiric fact, but the modality of 
our union with being. Posing the problem of being in its totality (begin- 
ning this time with direct questioning), existentialist thought challenges 
pessimism. 

The pessimist proclaims: “It must assuredly be that being was; 
however, being is not—and I who recognize this fact am consequently 
nothing.” There is no reality, asserts Gabriel Marcel, that cannot become 
the object of an annihilating analysis. Absolute pessimism is therefore 
theoretically always possible. Secondary reflection, reactivating the prob- 
lem, questions the validity of this seeming conclusion: does not all question 
of being ineluctably imply the being of him who poses it? 


Does being exist? What is being? I cannot reflect on these 
problems without seeing a new chasm open under my feet: 
I who question being, can I be assured that I am? ... 

So long as I confine myself to reflection alone, it seems 
that I am involved in a state of endless regression. However, 
by the very reality of this regression 1 conceive of the impos- 
sibility of determining an end. I go beyond it, as it were. 
I am aware that this process is inherent in a manner of affir- 
mation that I am to a greater extent than I profess: in pro- 
fessing it I destroy this affirmation, I shatter it, 1 am prepared 
to betray it. 

One could say in unavoidably approximate terms that my 
interrogation of being presupposes an affirmation in which I 
would be passive to a certain degree and of which I would be 
the center rather than the subject. But this is only a boundary 
that I cannot reach without contradiction. Thus, I am directed 
toward the position or awareness of a participation that con- 
sists of a reality of subject. This participation cannot, by defi- 
nition, be the object of thought. It cannot serve as the solu- 


tion, but goes beyond the world of problems: it is meta- 
problematic.** 


This celebrated text, in which certitude is implied in the question 
itself, formulates what might be called the Marcelian Cogito. By not 
limiting the scope of an interrogation that questions “the totality of 
being and of the J in its measure of totality,” ontologic assurance embraces 


11 [bid., p. 34. 
12 Position et Approches concrétes du Mystére ontologique, p. 54-56. 
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me as the incarnate subject, reveals being as the presence, at the heart 
of unique existence, of an “illimitable concrete.”** The identity of the 
individual and of the transcendent is affirmed in opposition to all doc- 
trine of being in general. Moreover, being, revealing itself as mystery, 
denies the possibility of a constatation of presence or absence on which 
pessimism is founded. The problem confronts me as an obstacle crossing 
my path, objective in the etymologic sense of the word. Transcending 
opposition of the “in-me” and the “before-me,” the mystery, “problem 
that encroaches on its own immanent conditions of possibility,” evades 
all objective apprehension because I am inextricably implied in my 
very liberty: it cannot be proven, but only recognized, in a procedure that 
reflective mediation rescues from all arbitrariness, without depriving it 
of its nature of free consent. In the act in which thought transcends itself, 
theoretical and practical reason are identified. “Ontologic humility,” exem- 
plifying the words of St. Paul “Ye are not your own,” commands all of 
spiritual life. 

It might seem that Gabriel Marcel’s notion of mystery implies a 
double meaning: adherence of my body, adhesion to being. Such an 
interpretation would not acknowledge that, far from being imposed as 
a limiting necessity, incarnation is itself only recognized through free 
reflection, baring me, on the other hand, to the cosmic presence that 
“in affecting me, creates me.” In fact, the participation that I cannot 
transcend discloses and postulates the participation that transcends me. 
Factual involvement is determined by moral involvement which unites 
the two meanings of the notion of incarnation: my body incarnates me, 
I incarnate being. It is through metaphysical betrayal that the participa- 
tion that constitutes the J unifies its double aspect, degenerates into a 
multiplicity of insoluble problems. Yet at the heart of all existentially 
reclaimed human realities, there lies, as the truth of our condition, the 
outologic mystery. Thought, knowledge, suffering, hope, love, faith—com- 
posite experiences of intimacy and transcendence—all unveil, like so 
many modalities of the same mystery, the immediation of the individual 
and of the absolute, and make manifest the essential primacy of the 
that in which and through which I am over the I am. Autonomy is an 
objectification of liberty. The richer experience becomes, the less the 
ego perceives itself as a separate entity, svi juris. The creator is distin- 
guished from the fabricator precisely in his power of reception and 
receptivity. The logical opposition of inflicting and submitting to, giving 
and taking back, relative to a consciousness conceived of as an “objet 
clos,” vanishes in the highest realization of ourselves, in which the spirit, 


13 Du Refus 2 l’Invocation, p. 91. 
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communing with an inspiring presence, recognizes it as nourished and 
actually created by the very thing to which it is consecrated. Our freedom 
is only a power of refusal or allegiance to that which makes us free. 
The ethics of participation nevertheless excludes all quietism. If the 
ontologic necessity, reassured that it is not mere nostalgia, discovers that 
it manifests a “prise de l’étre” (the grasp that being has) on us, this 
unobjectifiable grasp escapes our own grasp and operates like magnetism 
or a stimulus. All presence, from that of beings and the world to that 
of the Divine Presence, is established in the benefaction of its influx as 
creative stimulus. Upon our “availability” depends our knowing how to 
perceive a vocation in our condition, our knowing how to give meaning 
to the tragedy of suffering as well as to any ordeal—a meaning that 
although not objectively inherent in these experiences, does not become 
manifest to any greater degree as in inert matter but necessitates an 
involvement, an inner transformation. It is through a creative interpre- 
tation that we are able to give life the countenance of destiny. At the 
point of sainthood, our total incarnation would be nothing more than 
a transparency of being. 

At the origin of the immanentist position which embraces idealism, 
Gabriel Marcel discovers the sin of spiritual pride. On another level, 
sense and nonsense being unverifiable, the “absurdisme” of atheist existen- 
tialism discloses a choice in favor of the absurd. A philosophy based on 
the denial of participation can be formulated in intellectual asceticism 
oriented toward the unconditionality of pure mind. In the case of atheist 
existentialism, such a philosophy proposes a doctrine of involvement but 
accepts incarnation only by degrading it to factitiousness. In these two 
attitudes existence, emptied of its “ontologic weight,” only escapes from 
despair through recourse to stoic illusionism. The theoretic category of 
objectivity, in a domain that is the very negation of ethics, corresponds 
with the practical category of Having. For, far from being the occasion 
of a moral affirmation of autonomy, the space hollowed out between 
subject and object by “spectacular detachment” is filled by an avidity 
for possession that appears as the perverted “ersatz” of ontologic neces- 
sity. The more we identify ourselves with our possessions, the less we are. 
Claiming to enslave the object, man enslaves himself with the worry and 
anguish of which all Saving becomes the source: “L’inventoriable est 
le lieu du désespoir.""* We can only regain our beimg beyond our 
having by mastering our mastery. At the threshold of spiritual life reflec- 
tion discloses the intelligible structure of a truth in which conversion 
is born and metaphysically creates mysticism. We cannot arrive at the 


14 Etre et Avoir, p. 148. 
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“illimitable concrete” except with that which is “most untainted, most 
pure in us.” Only the casting-off of all opulence and pride will restore 
to us a contemplative innocence, “a power of wonder” comparable to 
the evangelical spirit of childhood. This purity, however, nourishes an 
active fervor. “Becoming a subject is neither a fact nor a starting point, 
but an achievement and a goal.”’* The ontologic mystery is revealed to 
creative fidelity as the experienced dialectic of grace and freedom. 

The metaphysics of mystery refutes all ontologic explanation—rational 
explanation which reduces presence to a concept, or gnostic explanation 
which is founded on the privilege of intuition conceived of as a separate 
experience. Marcelian doctrine refutes agnosticism no less radically than 
the foregoing. We know being insofar as we participate in it. The 
assimilation of knowledge into understanding promotes the idea of 
exercized intelligibility. All light radiates from being. We are as though 
in the presence of a brilliance whose source remains invisible because 
it is situated at the very origin of our vision. All that we receive is the 
radiation in a “reflective intuition,” a “blinded intuition,’'® “that cannot 
actually be for itself but can only perceive itself through the modes of 
experience on which it is reflected and which it illumines by this same 
reflection.”*’ These modes of experience indicate the aspects that are 
assumed by creative fidelity—the substance of spiritual life—according 
to the domains in which it operates. Existential ontology manifests itself 
in a phenomenology of ontologic experiences. Beyond all ethical formal- 
ism—from the nostalgia of being to the summit of sainthood—existence, 
in an ascending dialectic, bears simultaneously upon both reality and 
the being that apprehends it, shapes itself into as many levels of profun- 
dity as correspond with levels of truth. Verifiability is only applicable at 
its lowest level. The more pregnant a truth is with significance, the less 
it can be detached from the being that incarnates it. Poets, prophets and 
saints are witnesses to a truth they do not prove but to which they attest. 
However, on this level the absence of an objective criterion in no way 
entails a subjectivism in which only the intensity of adhesion would decide 
its authenticity. The ecstasy of martyrdom may well disguise a pathologic 
form of self-affirmation. Being is only attained by surpassing the separate 
self. All consecration that does not partake of the spirit of justice and 
love, in which the act of transcendence is postulated as the unique realiza- 
tion of a universality de jure, becomes idolatry. 

There is no “human nature.” In attempting to take hold objectively 
of our reality, we find ourselves in the presence of an “existential vacil- 


15 Dw Refus a l’Invocation, p. 236. 


16 Etre et Avoir, p. 175. 
17 [bid., p. 170. 
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lation.” Man determines his being, or rather determines to be or not to 
be, according to “whether he affirms being and opens himself to it, or 
whether he denies it and at the same time shuts himself off.”** But this 
fundamental choice is not effectuated in confusion and ignorance. Fol- 
lowing its own vocation, metaphysical reflection becomes redeeming in 
the measure in which, orienting itself toward an epistemology of love, 
it delimits a “logic of liberty.” 


“It is private life that holds out the mirror to infinity; personal inter- 
course, and that alone, that ever hints at a personality beyond our daily 
vision.” Gabriel Marcel twice, in the course of his work, quotes these 
words of the novelist E. M. Forster in which the central idea of his 
philosophy is expressed: the unity of meaning of the two dimensions of 
transcendence and intimacy. 

The incarnate being is immediately apparent to others as well as to 
the world—esse est co-esse. The Other One, objectively apprehended as 
identical with his vital statistics, absent even when physically near, is 
defined as Him. He becomes authentically You in the plenitude of love. 
Marcelian spirituality excludes the romantic dream of fusion in sameness: 
we are one with the other, the living unity of ws is as opposed to the 
inherent conformity as it is to the exterior conformity. While object 
and judgment, relating to a dialogue that deals with them, are of triadic 
essence, as shown by Josiah Royce, love achieves a dyad whose true mode 
of expression is Invocation—“The You is to Invocation what the object 
is to judgment.”’® Invocation brings to a transcendent infinite all possible 
characterization and all reason. I love you not because you are such or so, 
but because you are you. In Invocation it is not a feeling that is expressed 
but rather a person, who is identified not with the love he experiences but 
with the love he is. All so-called psychology of love is thus contradictory in 
its very project. There is only one way of defining love and that is to love. 

The unity of the We is affirmed as metaphysically primary over the 
I. The dualism of the “I-He,” born of the rupturing of the dyad “I-You,” 
is relative to the aseity (by-one’s-self-ness) in which I enclose myself. 
Autocentrism inevitably objectifies me and exiles me from myself. In 
love, as the result of an inner reconciliation in which I find my concrete 
unity and become You for myself, the presence of another mediatizes 
my own presence. In the discovery of the ontologic meaning of incarna- 
tion begins a spirituality at the end of which love confers upon presence 
its total plenitude—“a mystery such as that of body and soul is only 
tangible through love and in a certain way expresses it.”*° Conferring an 

18 Ibid., p. 175. 
19 Journal métaphysique, p. 277. 
20 Position et Approches concrétes du Mystere ontologique, p. 59. 
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absolute value on the humblest aspects of existence, love becomes the 
very act of redemption. All experience of being is experience of love, 
not only through the generosity it requires but through the transforma- 
tion it effectuates, when all distinction vanishes between the flesh that 
is spiritualized and the spirit that is incarnated. “The sphere of the 

meta-problematic coincides with the sphere of love.”?* \ 

Only love, as E. M. Forster asserts, orients us toward the absolute 
love’ that is faith. “As strange as this may seem to sheer reason, there 
can exist a love without conditions of man for man . . .” Upon question- 
ing “the underlying connection that unites pure Faith in its ontologic 
plenitude to this unconditional love of man for man,” Gabriel Marcel 
affirms his conviction that such a love “is only thinkable, is only possible 
in a being capable of this faith, but in whom it is not yet awakened; it 
is perhaps like prenatal palpitation.” ** 


It may seem paradoxical that by the end of an introduction to Christian 
existentialism we have but very briefly presented the theory of faith. 
In exposing a doctrine that in all its processes is guided by faith as a veiled 
presence, we have never, in a sense, spoken of anything else. In opposi- 
tion to any idea of understanding, conviction or hypothesis, faith, accord- 
ing to Gabriel Marcel, appears as the supreme expression of ontologic ad- 
herence, absolute love and creative fidelity in its highest form. God is 
the name that being receives at the summit of ascending dialectics, the 
Absolute You toward whom the Invocation of prayer rises. “Ontologic 
humility” itself implies philosophic faith whose transformation into truly 
religious faith can be mediatized by no dialectic, but only by grace, which 
transcends all philosophy. Gabriel Marcel’s entire doctrine, through its 
restoration of an authentic idea of truth, the elucidation of the ontologic 
mystery and the phenomenology of its modes, assumes the apologetic 
value of an appeal. 

To return to the dialectics of being on a religious level, where ontol- 
ogic necessity turns to an “Absolute Recourse,” reflection proves that a 
God whose existence could be verified—by empiric observation or by 
rational conclusiveness of demonstration—would lose his character of 
Transcending Being. The critique of faith conceived of as an affirmation 
without proof thus loses its very object, at the same time that a rational 
theology postulated in understanding is determined inadmissible. In its 
opposition to rationalism, however, fideism admits itself subject to the 
same objective conception of truth: faith only plays the role of a sub- 


21 [bid., p. 59. 
22 Du Refus a l’Invocation, p. 179. 
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jective compensation for the despair of ever attaining absolute understand- 
ing. According to the dictum of the German philosopher Peter Wust, the 
fideist is only a “disillusioned gnostic.” Turning radically away from the 
notion of an ideal object, the appeal for the “Unverifiable Absolute” 
transcends by this very act its subjective aspect. Becoming aware of its 
unconditional meaning, it surpasses itself as an appeal, “changes direc- 
tion,” and manifests “something more inherent in me than myself.” Our 
appeal for God is participation based on an intimate presence, whose 
immediate character recalls, in relation to all discursive conclusions, that 
of sensation. The soul maintains itself available to Divine Presence only 
through love. “I cease believing in God from the moment that I cease 
loving him.”** A “psychology of religious life” that destroys faith in 
its aspect of dyadic union is doomed to miss its true essence. Similarly, 
any theology that defines God as the primal cause, the cosmologic prin- 
ciple, and is formulated in a logic of being, transforms the Absolute You 
into Him and only treats of an idol. “When we speak of God,” states 
Gabriel Marcel in a celebrated line, “we must fully realize that it is not 
of God we are speaking.”** What opposes the scholastic tradition is not 
a purely negative theology, but rather a “theology of concrete approaches.” 
The ontology of being in itself makes way for an “ontology of sainthood.” 

To believe is not to believe that, but to believe in. We do not “possess” 
faith; faith infinitely surpasses the awareness that we can have of it 
because it constitutes our very being. Its ontologic plenitude is indivisi- 
bly existential plenitude. “An intellectualism that pretends that I can only 
elevate myself to faith by extricating myself, even ideally, from my sen- 
sitive nature, seems to me doomed to losing the essential of that very 
thing which it attempts to apprehend in its purity.”** God does not 
separate but unites. The love of beings, the love of the world find in 
the love of God both their supreme realization and their ultimate founda- 
tion. Far from causing a withdrawal from reality, sainthood, the total 
consecration of existence to being, radiates from an intensity of presence 
that is experienced reality. 

In concluding, we shall limit ourselves to a few comments on the 
meaning of Marcelian existentialism. 

It would be a denial of its very spirit to see in it an emotional in- 
tuitionism or a mystical empiricism. No rights are accorded sentiment 
as such. The concern for the most rigorous truth leads reflection, beyond 
the mutual blindness of psychologic affectivity and abstract understanding, 
to find in the reciprocity of light and love the true unity of the spirit. 


23 Journal métaphysique, p. 58. 
24 Ibid., p. 158. 


25 Du Refus a l’Invocation, p. 219. 
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Love conceived of not as an accidental sentiment but as the original Eros 
spurs the intelligence to the encounter of a light toward which one 
should turn, according to the Platonic expression, with one’s entire soul. 

This light is doubtless possible only through a sort of “fecund irradia- 
tion” of Revelation, whose philosophy remains nevertheless intrinsically 
independent. The idea of the historicity of the Absolute, replacing the 
most naive anthropomorphism, cannot be philosophically integrated with 
rationalism except through a symbolic interpretation that would ruin 
it in its essence of revelation. Also opposed to rationalism is the “credo 
quia absurdum” of the Kierkegaardian Paradox. But an existentialism 
founded on the intimate connection of incarnation and transcendence 
opens a third road, where Revelation, without losing any of its super- 
natural character, becomes in a way metaphysically plausible. Philosophic 
mysteries foreshadow and anticipate the mysteries of faith and constitute 
the introduction of the supernatural into the very heart of nature. 

The flesh and the spirit partake of the same redemption. Coming after 
a Claudel, and above all a Péguy, Marcelian spirituality, rediscovering 
Christian authenticity beyond Jansenist perversion, is guided toward the 
recapitulation of all things in God. Even the perceivable is sacred; the 
universe in its totality conceals a liturgic meaning, a sacramental value. 

For those who would refuse to follow it in its ultimate steps, Gabriel 
Marcel’s thought still retains its truly religious value which, outside of 
any Christian frame of reference, he himself recognizes in the Rilkian 
orphism: “Aber noch ist uns das Dasein verzaubert” (existence is for 
us still bewitched). Spiritual realism, orienting transcendence less in the 
sense of the beyond than of the profundity, excludes as treasonable the 
nostalgia of an ideal “arriére monde” more or less objectively conceived; 
but, disclosing an “ontologic trauma” in any doctrine that embraces 
experience within itself, spiritual realism reveals “the existence of a 
sort of metaphysical Atlantis . . .”?° 

Regnum Dei intra vos est. Paradise both lost and regained, the human 
hour is the one of which Claudel said: “This hour which is neither day 
nor night,” transparent darkness which foreshadows the dawn of an 
unknown star: 


Night, without ceasing to be night 
Slowly like water becomes diaphanous.*’ 
(Translated by Beth Brombert) 


Louis PAMPLUME teaches French literature at Vassar College. 


26 Ibid., p. 124. 
27 Paul Claudel, La Cantate a Trois Voix. 
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